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IBSTEACT . 

Presented is the final report of Colorado's child ^ 
^Services Demonstration Projec't, designed to develop^ implement, and 
evaluate a team staffing program to aid children with specific 
learning disabilities. The program is described in terms* of 
rationale, replication, children served, staff activities ^ > 
(educational diagnosis, prescriptive programing, implementing 
instruction, and educational evaluation) , and operating costs* Data 
from evaluation of the seven replication units is noted to reveal 
that considerable variation as to the comprehensiveness and 
organisation of the diagnostic work-up was evidencedi that there was 
some evidence that some activities were being recommended for all . 
children without regari to the specific needs of the children 

'involved; and' that ejaluators varied considerably from carefully 
observing student performance and charting progress to little or no 

'attention to student performance and emerging needs. Eecommendatio^ns . 
are ^summarized which pertain to, program operation, adoption or 
implementation, and further . study * Appended are. a typical case, study^., 
of a learning disabled kindergarten child, which includes a 
diagnostician's report, a programer's report, an^ implementer • s 
Report, and an evaluator ' s report; information wLich includes program 
documents, program role statements, and program typical forms used; 
and an outline on evaluation methodology, (SBH) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Child Services Demonstration Project in Colortdo (a) developed a 
differentiated team staff tn| prografn to aid .hildren with spEcific learning 
disabilitias, (b) ^implemented the program in seven adD^nlstrati^e units across 
the states and (c) evaluated the efficacy of th^ program and the eKtent of 
it^ implamentation* Initial development or the prograni took place in 
Arfkms School District //SO, Westminster j Coiorado^ and subsequent implementations 
and adaptations of the program were made in: . . \. 

^ Boulder #Re^lJ., Longmont . 
South Platte 'Valley BOGS j ' 
^ Arapahoe //2V Sheridan % 

Las Animas #1, Trinidad ^ ^ ^ 

* ' Arapahti^#6, Littleton . . . / " ^ 

'Otero #Re-ls La Junta 
^ " ^ Mesa.frSlj Grand Junction ■ ^ 

The model calls for a team of four prof essionals ^ each eKpert in one of the 
followirig principal functions: educational diagnosis^ instructional programming 
implementation or evaluation, 'Materials arid procedures have been developed 
in each of these areas for identification and amelioration bf spediflc learning 
disabilities* An eKternal evaluation conducted by the^ Educational^ Planning 
Service at the University of Northern Colorado provided descriptive data^ along 
with recommendations ^f or further program development and study, \ , . 



FOREWORD 



In the wake of Increfiising interest and efforts in educating handicapped 
children, many new, alternarlve model programs 'are being 'developed and recomiaended * 
Presented here is one such alternative program ^ a differentiated team approach to 
serving children^ with specifiG learning, disabilittes . This model was first 
developed in Adams Schdol District //50, Westminster, Coj^orado; and has bean 
adopted to varying extents in seven other administrative units in the state 
■ ' . ^- ^ -'\ ^ . - .-- - . ... 

Th^ purposg' of thvs report' is to summarize a larger^ more . detalTf d report, ' 
of the evaluation which was conducted by^ the Educational^ Planning Service, at the 
Universfpy of Northern Colorado in Greeley. InformatjLon contained herein was 
s,elected to be of iftterest to: - - . 

PrDspeatiye adopters ^J, the dif f erentla'teri team approach who 
wish to kt^ow what cpsts-,;^ administrative arrange and" \^ 

a what student benefits 'ma^ reasonably be expected with^the ^ 

adoption of the model o% certain components therfeuf. 

^ Staff .personnel in the eight participating districts who^ for 
the greater understanding of their work, wish to compare 
certain aspects of their efforts with others aq^ross the state. - ' 

^Those persons engaged in preparing teachers who wish to 
cpnalder.what skills, understandings ^ knowledge and attituder 
are needed for working on an expert team, 

^^Legislators, board , members- and others deciding on educational 
^ policy^ who wish to consider implications of the model 
program in their dellberptions on special education, 

Accordingly, this report cotitains information considered by staff of the 
Departiifent uf '^Education to be of general interest^ Further, more detailed 
information may be glaaned from the two-volume report which 1b available in . 
the Special Education Servicea Unit* Also, Department staff are ready to 
answer "questions arising from this report and your consideration of it. 
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.The Child '.Services D^ons-tratien Progmm was funded under Title VI--G, 
Public Law 91=230, The purpose of ' tliE-^'^Slng was ^o repllqate the educational 
intervendldn, techniques developed by the Adams School Dis,trl\t /^50 Educationally 
Handica^£^d Resource Center in other schools In Colorado. Tlie strategy used 
for the^ replication ef fort= was a multiplying systemij-^ 1*6., t?ne staff ^of the/ 
model center train? the sta&f of a= second center, the second fienterSi staff * 
trains «the staff of a thirc^ center^ and so on. The following prcsGnts a 
conceptual' descripfrion of /tu'e model and the niultlplying pystem. 

Rationale . . = 



Certain principles guided the development^ and operation of tlje rnodel 



program'^^ 
1. 



By different ia,ti@n of toles (see appendiK E). among staff member^j 
each could develop and utilise exipertise an one of t}i£,*sn areas' 

a. ^ Educatipnai diagnosis j ' ^ ; 

b* Planning or. programming instructl^on . 

■e. Teaching or implementation ,of instruction ^ 

d. Educational evalU^^lon of-ffhe progranT and student prDgrcss 

By operating as a team, information could be pob] ed tb prnvide a 
comprehensive basis for decisions regarding^ the educational 
experiences to be developed for each cliild. 



Replication 



The original model Was developed- ovet' a two-year period and, starting In 
the fall of 1971, teachers froin/ seven adnvlnietrative units received training^ 
to inltiaT^e and operate the program in their home schobJ-St Figure 1*1, 
following, shows this procedure graphically T --TabTeT on^ page ^3 gives estlmaliLd 
costs of ihitiati^ng the model program^ iii each of the eight administrative 
units. Figure '1.2- describes che operatfion of the model program in serving ^ 
children with specific learning ' disabilities from initial referral to 
year-^and evaluation 4 - , , " - / 



\ / 
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FrGURE 1,1 



SEQUPCE OF TRAINING .Am iOTLEMENTATlON 



South .Platte Valley 
BOCS 



1. Spring, 1972 ' 

2. 9/72 



tolnidad 



^1. Fall, 1972 
2. 1/73 ^ 



La Junta 



Westminster 
(the model) 



Longmont 



1. Spriqj, 1972 

2, - ,9/72 



J 



Gratid Junction 



/ 1, Fall, 197^ 
. 2, 1/73 



J^ittleton 



1. Winter, 1973 
2, 



a. Spring, 1973 
2. 9/73 



Legend i 



Sheridan 



1. :Fall, 1972 

2. 1/73 
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1, When training was 
^ompj^eted 

2, When resoiirce center 
becaTne operational 
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1. Resourci Center purchased for this p^Qirai, idinoniil prorati coitf for titiliti|, maiiitanantl anJ custodial sarvlce, 
I Faey.itiii ivailible at no 'addiEional^coit. Add ncrtal prorata coits for utilltiiis fflaintanance and cuitodial" larvlcs, . 

3. Fipia.alib indudas Mtiriali,,iuppllas and cquippt, 

4, 'staff costiio not include fringa knefits, 
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ERIC 



J- 

PROGRAM OPERATION 



Teacher referral and checklist 

\ ' . 

: Screening tests. by team . diagnostician 



- classroom observation by 
team avaluatot 



-Screening staffiiig'- full committee 



Parental permission fot 
psychological testing 



I 



Further educational testing as 
needed by team d i a gn o s t ic i an - 

Continue classroom observatijJ»ri 

- Home visit . 



Gathering information to determine 
diagnosis and make recoimnendg tions 

■ .1 ■ ' I 

'Full staffing"" full coEa^ittee for 



Programmer deelgns 
instru 



specific ^, J 

tional activities 



implementer- carrias\out program 

making decesaary adaptations 

Continul|ig. observations both In 
classroom, and in center for program 
■ adjustment, (charting performance 
by evaluator) 

" End of term staffing - full 

commlttae to determine progress 
made and placement for next 
school 'term 



Childran Served ^ ^ , 

The model was^ originally davalopad to-Barva children found to be 
^educationally handicapped" , as defined by the Adminla^trative Procedures 
for the Special Education Program developad in 1970 by the Colorado Dapartraent 
of Education as follows: 

"An educationally handicapped child is one whose behavior manifests 
itself in auch a manner that it ia likely to interfere with the 
child "S own process or the educational procAf a of others . 'Bghavior' 

- should ba thought of in the broad educational^ and psychological 
aapect of the term. In most instancaSj there ia an educationally 
significant discrepancy batw^n hia apparent^ capacit;^ for language 
or comunicativa ^behavior and fiis actual levej. of performanca,"' 



i- This definition generally harmonises with that for J*chil,dren with specific 
learning disabilities" as deflnsd in F,L, 91^230, the Elementary and^Secondary 
Education Acts which provides federal runds for this program: 

' ■ ■ ' . ^ . 

''Children with 'Ipacific learning disabilities means those children 

who have a disorder in one, or more of the basic psychological 

'proce^sses involved in understanding or in using language , spoken 

or written, which disorder may manifest itself In imperfect 

' ^ ability tq listen, think, read ^ write, apells- or do mathematical 

calculations. ' Such disord'ars include such conditiona as 

perceptual handicaps * ^braln injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 

dyalexia, andj.^dev41opmentai aphasia. Such term does not include p 

children who have laarriing problems which are primarily the result 

of visual, hearings 'or motor /handicaps, mental retardation, 

emotional^ disturbance, .or a^ironmontal disadvantage," = ^xu^^^ 

Currant legislation in Colorado, the Handicapped Children's Educational ^ 
Aet ^Qf~1973 r=provides -fundS' for=^^such programa_uridir..the__clas^slf 
"parceptual/cQimnunlcativa" disorders * Guidelines for programs for these ^ 
children are* presently^ in the developmental. stage at the Department of 
Eduoation, ^ . . , . i ^/ " 



Generallyi a child is include^^ in the model program i£j 

j ■ ' . ' ■ . • 

1,^ .Thi child' s sensory .mechanisms of hearing, seeing and feeling 
are intact, 

• . . . ' • ' ' * 

2» The chllS is not performing at a level consistent with measures 
of hi% potential. ^ ' , \ . 

* * * * . 

3, The child deviates^ appt'eciably fr^m his peers of similar ethnic, 
socio-economic status or condition of disadvantagement , 



Table II, belowi describes the specific disabilities among,ithe population 
served by -the program during 1973-74, The numbers-here represent only a 
sampling, not the' total population of over 540 children served in 1973-74. 



TABLE II 



plSORDERS OF CHILDREN SERVED BY THE 
CHILD SERVICES DBHONSTRATION PROGRAM 
' 1973^74 " ■■ 
(Sample) 



Types* 


Number of 
^ Children 




Types* 


- 4 

Number of 
Children 




A 


28 






'41 




' A,B 


,. \ 5 




< . V,A 


48 




. a;b,se 


r ^ 2 




'} V.A.B ., 


. ' 3 ■ 




A,B,P,SE 


1 




'; , V,A,P,SE 


^ -V * ' 2 




A,P 


^ 10 . ^ 




, , V.A.S.E 


11 




A,P,B 


1 






3 ' 




A,P,C 


1^ . 




A v,c 


5 




A^SE 

^ ^B 


2 
4 




V,M 

V.A.B 


l' 

2 . 




B,SE 


;:3. • 




,V,A,C 






B,V 


^ 4 




V.A.P 


- ir 




M. 


1 




V.A.P.B 






P. 


' 3 




...VjA.P.C 


1 




P,B 


2 




' V.B * 


.4/ 




P.C ^ 


1 




V,P 


^5 




P*SE^ . 


2 




V.P.C 


4 




SE ■ 


1 






3 





^Codei 

■ A - Auditory Perception^ 
B ^ Behavior - . 
C ^ Concept^fal 
M ~ Memory 



P ^ Perceptuar mopor 
SE- Socio-economic 
y ^ VMual perceptual 



As can be noted in the preceding table i 

1, Most of the children indicated combinations of disorders, rather 
than a single disorder* ^ f 

2t Problems' qonnected with visual perceptual outnumbered those connected 
with auditory perception, . 
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3. Comparatively few served exhibited only behavioral (B) or 
socio«emotional (SE) disordars , 

To'' provide a more in-depth understanding of the nature of the dlsabllltleB 
of children served.^-Aa typical case study Is- contained in Appendix A of the 
report. Also J conBistent with the oritlnal models the nature of^the dlsabilitl 
among children being served, were described by the "iearning quotient",, which Is 
one means of comparing a dliild^^s .achievement.* level with his or her potential,^ 
It is computed as follows* - . 



MA + CA 4- GA ^ 



MA ~ Mental agts as measured by standard aptitude tests, in months- 

CA ^ Chronological age In months ' . ' ■■ . 

OA ^ Current grade placement plus 5*'2 ^ 

EA " Expected -age ' . ' * ■ . 

The expected age is then compared to the achievement age* as measured by 
standard apt^ude tests 3^ as follows ^ 

■ - - ■ ■ ' ^ + LQ ^ . ' ^ ' 

:/ EA - • . ^ 



^ For examplfe'j chil4 with an "achievement age" (AA), of 80 and an "expected 
age"' (EA) of ID^J^months would have , a "learning quotient" (LQ) of ,80, The 
lower the LQ, the greater the discrepancy between a child's pbtentlal and his 
or her. achievement , ' " . 

/ Table ITI, following^ further describes the population served by* the 
progrM In 1973-74 in terms^ of "learning quotients" among certain population . 
groups, " ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 



TABLE III . 

AVERAGE LEARNING QUOTIENTS 
OF , 

STUDENT POPULATION GROUPS SERVED 



-C. Group 




N* 


^ , Average LQ 


Standard 
Deviation 


Boys / 




268 


' '89 


.12 


Girls 




87 


.93 


,11 


Anglo 
" * Minority" ■ ^ 




276 
79 


.90 


^11 

,13 


. ^\ 
Kind ergaf tan 






' 1.03 


,15 


Grade 1 




. 88 


.92' 


Ml 


Grade 2 




89 . 


.92 


,09 


Grada 3 




89 


■ : ,90 . 


,12 


'"■^Grada 4 




52 


.84 


,09 


Girada.5 ^ 




18 


,88 


,13 =^ 


Grade 6 




12 


- ,80' 


,15 


Mild Disability 




- 48 


,91 


- ^ . a4 


Modarate Disability 




126 


.90 


,12 


Severe Disability 




181 ^ 


^ ,89 . , 


.14 



' i^f N ^ includes those children for whom complete data was available - 
about 75 ^percent of tha total population 



Several observations may be made regarding the children being served by 
the program: ^.^ . , , ; 

1, 'Boys outnumber glrfs ^yproKlmately three 'to one, ; \^ A. 

2, The proportion of anglo to minority reflects that proportion in the 
general school population In those areas served, 

3, The prbgram serves more" chlldran in the lower grades than the upper' 
grades , , ^ - 

4, A majority of children seriv^ .were judged by program staff to have 
^ ^^severa disabilities", * - ' . ' 

' a 

5, *%farnlng quotients" dif fared j sign^icantly between bu>.. and ^^itl^^ 



served In Dec^ber, 



Following are d±strict*by-d±tftrlct descriptions of the population being 



1973. 




TABLE IV 

STATEWIDE CENTER POPULATION 
BY GRADE LEVEL 



Center / 

— — ' ' 


1 * 


Grades ^ 


Total 


Kdg. 


1 


2 


3 > 


4 


5 . 


6 


7 


8 , 


Westminster ^ 

Sheridan / 

Trinld^ad ' 

South ipjlatte BOCS 

La Junta 

Longmontj^ 

Littleton 

.Grand "junction ; 

. TOTALS 


0 


. 16 


■■5 


7 


3 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


31 


2 


11, 


18 


. 8 


11 


6 


0 


0 


0 


56 


3 


5 


9 


•10 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


32 ■ 


0 


5 


• 7 


15 


12 


° 2 


' 1 - 


. 0 


0 


42 


. 0 


27 
27 


9 


14 


3 


2 


0 


0 


1 


56 


"0 


14 


8 


,2 




'0 


0 


0 


51. 


33 


23 - 


21 


14 . 


21 


23 


16 


0 


0 


141 > 


4 


12 • 


3 


6' 


8 


.5 


5 


0 


0 . 


43. 


32 


126 


' 86 


82 


65 


38 


22 


' 0 


1 


452 


. -. - - - ......... ^ 



TABLE V 



- STATEWIDE CENTER POPULATION 
V ^ BY ^'SEX AND. ETpICITY 







Anglo * 


' ' Minority 


4 


Cenfeejt. ^ 




Half 


'"Female 


Male 

■ « 


Female 


Total 


Weatmlnater- 




20 . 


8 


3 . 


0 


31 


Sheridan 


32 


8 




6 


56 


Trinidad 




2 


1 1 


22';i> 


7 


32 


South Platte BOCS 


fj 28 


'7 




2 


42 1 


La Junta 




• 18 


6 • , 


15 • 


17 fA 


. 56 ... 


Longmont ^ 




39 


11 


•1 - 


,0 


51 


Littleton 


■ 


97 


43 * 


' . 1 - 


0 


'141 


Grand Junctibn 


34 


5 


" 3 . - 


1 


43 


TOTALS , 




270 


■ ' i 

■ ' '89 ' S 


' ' 60 


33 


452 
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Staff Act ivi ties 



The core staff is four teacher spacialists with differentiated rol^s. Each 
has a major responsibility in one of the four processes necessary for affective 
educational intervention* The four teacher experts operate as a team when 
intervening with a given student, but each' specialises In one of the follQwing 
areas* ' 

l.. _ Educational . diagnosis selecting, devising, adminioterlng and ^ ^ 
Interpreting diagnostic Instruments and training others in their 
use, ^ a • . 



^ . 2» Prescript Ive programming = relating diagnostic findings to 

.educational techniques; selecting, devis.'" reconmendlng and 
testing educational materials for Individual children and 
specific groups of children. \ 

3. Impiementing instruction - Carrying out the \programmer 'a ^ 

tecommendatlons; , arranging schedules, groupings, and changing ^ 
these when needed; training 'teachers = and aides to utillzfe 
' ' specialized and Inn'ovative methods* , . — ^ 

4* Educational evaluation - recording student's responses and progresa; 
selecting and devising techniques to rate and measure the 
^ ef f ect'iveness ,of instruction, attitudiiial djianges and behavioral^ , 
ahangea.1 ^recomendlng additional efforts in any sre§ when 
indicated, < ^ . . " \' i\ 

In addition to the four ^teacher ^specialists, support and- cisKisultant staff 
are available ior direct service* These. Include teacher aides% psychologists, 
counselors, school nurses, social workers, speech cprrectionists , audiometri^ts, 
school principals, etp* ^ . ^ ■ --f 

Generallyi the model callsr for .each st^ff member to work-in his or her 
particular area of expertise a majority of tlia time* . Jable VI, following, 
shows the model tlmi allocation and 'Table VII indicates how staff.f embers 
actually spent thalr time. Recommendations as to modifications In staff time 
allocationp are contained in Part III of this report, following an evaluation 
of program performance in Part II. * 
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TABLE VI 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF FUNCTIONS 
AMONG TEAM SPECIALISTS 
(Modal) 





1 - — - - — - ■ - ■ n — — = — = — . — ..... 

Duties - Percent of Time Spent 


Totals 


Diagnosing 


Pragraimilng 


Implementing 


Evaluating 


Diagnosiic Ian 
^Qgranttflar 
' Imp lament or 
Evailuator 
( TOTALS 


70 


10 


10 


10 


100 


10 


70 


10 


10 


' 100 


10 


10 


— — -I — — 

70 ■ " . 


10 


IQO 


10 


10 


10 


■ - 70 


100 


100 


100 


100 


- ^ -~ - 
. 100 







t 



' ' ^ TABLE VII 

AVERAGE PERCfeNT Ot TIME TEAM MMBERS SPEND ^ 
ON SIX TYPES OF TASKS* 
(Statewide Eetimatea) 



^ __ 
















Roles 


X 


ir 


III 


IV 




^ VI 


Total . 


Diagnosticians 


12.2 


44.7 


16; 7 


22,9 ■ 


1.9 


1,6 


■ 100.0 


Programmers 


22.4 


27*4 


30,5 ' 


18,4 


1.3 




100,0 


Imp leman tors 


29.1 


1,4 


61V7 r 


6,2 


*8 


,8 


100.0 


Eva lua tors 


15.8 


^37.5 


23.2 , 


23;'S 






OLi-^ 

100.0 ' 


Aldis 


27*4 / 


&.0 


64,3 


2,3 






100.0 


^ ' AVERAGES 


/ 

21.4 


. 24.4 


39.2 


15.7 


1.3 


1.2 











* Task'Typfel " ^ ^ . , / ' - 

I ^ Planning^ preparatlonj making materials, racordlng, test analysis^ 

II - Test atoinistrations raport utitlng, programmingi evaluation sScraening- 

III ^ Stydant Instruction 

IV ^ CpnferanceSp meetings ^ scaffings ^ 

V ^..Travel ™ • ^ ' 
iVI ^ Other . , , . 



' Pattictrflprly^poteworthy from Tables VI and Vli are the following - 
observations*' e ^ - . * 

^ '^^ ~ ' ^ " - \^ ■ ^ . ; \ , ,^ ■ - • 

^ 1. InstruGtlon accounted for 39,2 percent of tptal staff timej on 
the average. ■ = . - ' g 

2, , Aides are involve4'' in Student instruction nearly twOTthlrds of the 

tlme.^ • ' ' \ . 0 

3, EvaluatoES and programmers spend theiri time, oh the average^ on more 
' "diverge tasks than others on the team. - ' : 

4, Travel time, on the average, accounj&«d for 1.3 percent of staff 

time. Ci B ^ ' ■ ' 

' • V jn • ■ " ^ . - 

^ 5. Many of the ^ctiviwes were n#t "immediately recognizable as belonging 

^ to one of the/fout functions - diagnosis, programming^ iniplemsntifig 

. or evaluating. ^ ^ 

The nature of the activities*^ designed for each role is described in - 
Appendix ^ . 

" Operating ; Costs _ ■ 

Estimating per pupil costs was difficulty due to the^lack of uniformity 
and' detail in'-the accountings systems employed 4n the eight participating . 
' administrative unltsr-iTable VIII gives the estimates determined in on site 
visits ^ and review of r^po¥ts-^a't^ tte Department of Educatipn by the^ Educational 
^ Planning Service personnel from the yniversity of Northern Colorado* ^ 

* Factors influencing costs of operation of the pTograins^.included the 
/ following' " ^ . , —-^^ * 

1. Geography - in those administrative units where distances "were . 
great\ the per pupil costs j^ere c mslderably greater than where 
the program operated in a single .school. 

2. Eitensivenass of services - In those cases where students were given 
o- extensive diaghostic and remedial services, posts were greater than 

where children were ^provided" services in larger groups or for , shorter 
. periods' of time*. ' ' ' 

3. : Amount of "in kind" support serylces given chil4ren which were not 
' attributable to this program, but which- accounted for some of the 

services proyided* ^ \ \ - 

Estimated per pupil costs fbr\ dperatiort of the model in tha aaght ^ 
participating administrative units are shown ini»Table VIII. ^ 
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TABLE VIII 
PER PUPIL COST 











IJumHer of 


Per 


^ Canter 


Students Served 


Pupil Cost 


" Westniinster 
Longmont 

Sheridan 

Littleton . _ 

Trinidad 

La Junta 

Grand JunGtidn '- 

STATEWlpE AVERAGE 




'4 456 * , 


51 


860 




839^ - - 


64 


721' . i 


1411 


710 


921 


350 


67: 


666 




,2,S80J 




geo"* 




. 285^ 


• - t 


$ 694^ w 





1 Includes studants in regrouping^ activities and, those served in regular 
^ classroom .only , ■ ^ . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ■ , V 

2 -, BOGS estimates per pupil cost to be same as regular special education 

program, ■ - ^ ' 

3 - Cost per pupil staffed through the Risouree Centfer^ 

4 ^ Gos^ per pupil receiving resource room and traveling resource teacher' 

service . - a ^ 

\ 5 ~ CosC- per pupil receiving traveling resource teacher service only , / 
6'^ Calculated using Grand Junction's $960 figure,^ . X 



Total costs may be eKpeeted to decrease once the program is initiated * -as 
the following estimate shows from Westminster^-, Colorado. 

W " . ' ' " ' ^ . - 

- ' TABLE IX^ ^ ^ 

. ^ - ^ ' I ESTIMATED PROGRAM/COSTS ' ' . t.' . ^ , * 

■ • %.OVER A three-year' PERIOD ^ ^ : ' 



: - 'A 

- ■_ ■ ■ - * 


,1971-72=— 




1973^7^1 


' Facilities^ 

Equipment " 
X. Materials ^ . ' . 
\Staff2 C^4 J@ ) ^ 
^ A^4es - ^ ( 4 @ ) - J ^ - 
Traftaportation 
. Inse^iqe ^ . ^ 


$24,000 


$ " ' 


^ $- " ; 


422 


^ ' 450 


450 


1.045 


1.000 


1,000 


33,440 


35,200 


45,458 u 


11,8S0' 


- 12,800 


13,880 




11 - — ^ 




5.985 


4.083 


4,897 ^ 


TOTALBs^ . 




$53,533 


$65,685 



• II 

PROGMM PERFORMANCE 



• ^ Hovf weir tha program achiavas the objectives consldared to be important 
by program ^taff , certain measuraa of student gainj ^eeakueaaas and strangths 
of Gartairi componants , - 1-haaa 'are the factors which tfra" considered below in this 
avaluatloi\ of program parformanca. "Program performance encompasses the ovarall 
functioning of the program, not certain students, teachers and activitlas in 
isolation from one^another* 



Attainment of Objectivj^ 

"^Conaldarable agraement was found among program staff regarding objectives 
£or diagnoaingj programming, implementing and evaluating, as? carried out by 
the project team. .The role-atatOTents contained in Appendix Bdescribej in ' 
.ge^^ral tertass purposes and procedurea in ^thls regard, ' ^ « 

1^ DiagnoalnR to identify all studanta with specific learning \ 
disabilities and to find their areas of specific needs 

The evaluation team found : . ^ ^ % 

/a* ; fConsiderable variation axiated mmong classrooms^ schooli^. and 
t --di^triGts regarding the percentages of children and types of 
disabilities being served,^ A child .conaidered to be "severe" 
in one place would not be even conaidered for aervice in ^another, 
- ' "rr^ ' ' ' , , , ^. I " :^ 

b- Those children being served had specific learning .rfisabiXities,, - 
\^ - A review of student' folders showed evidence of .cons fde^able 
diagnostic work for each child, indicating the nature ind^ 
severity of %uch disabllltiea* ' ' 5 . , 

Cp- Considerable variation as to the comprehensiveness and ''-^ 
t _ . _ ^ . - - _ ' ~ _ . 

orgknigatlon of tha^ diagnostic work-up was evidenced, 4 Some ' 
V ^ of this variation may, be due to the^ variation In the amoiint of 

- diagnostic work actually neadad^^^ however, there, seemeS 'to be a 
_ - lack of a definite policy or s^sXem which might p^'evettt 'OVer- - 

• testing .on pne hand, and undar-t^itlng on the other, 

2, ' grogr^miing ^ to furtfier specify areas oS\ specific disability and to 
identify ' those student activities arid experiences likely to ameliorate 
such disabilities ^ / . '[ ^ 

The evaluation team found generally thati " ' 

a, A wide range, of aritlvitiea and experiences waa availabl^e^^ and 
more were being developed to serve specific needs. Qerferally, 
^ a< program sfteet (see Appendix; B) ..was ^^utlllged to indldate the 

areas of activities to concehtrata upont . f^" 

^ '22 / ' \ : 



b* Some activitles^Were reconmended for whole groups of ■children 

exhibiting alinilar needs, thereby making efficient Use of 
* ^ resourGea availabie* HoweVers there was eome evidehce that 

^ some, activ^ti^s, i lesions involvirtg use pfi^^bverhead & 

projector^ and work in following directions j i*?ere being recoinmended 
; for ail children Without regard to the specific' needs of the 
children involvt^d, * 

Implementing - to ex^QUte faithfully She program devsloped for each 
■child, while maintairfing rappgrt and interactlQn conducive to student 
learning , , 

Observation' of program operation and review of student reoprds by 
the pv^altaatlbn team found considera'ble variation regarding the 
corapoh'eht of the model. For eKamplej where the implemdntor stayed 
in a ^glticular schools the program developed by a traveling diagnostic 
team, was nofr^^befng .followed by the implementor. - 
. ^. ^'s^ ^ " .;■ ^ . " ^ ^ — ^ 

Eyaiuat Ing - to prpvide information useful to team staff for" deciding 
on program modlf Icatlonj continuation or .termination for^each student 

Significant findings incladed the" following: 

a, Evaluators 'varied cbnslderably from carefully observing student 
^ perfdrmance' and charting progress to little or no attentibn 

to ^student performance ar.i. emerging needs. • 

b. Charting stuJent progress on cpntinuums developed at Westminster 
was observed in two; of the programs , however , little effort was 
being made to e,valu^te\ the effectiveness of the continuums lor 
other materials and procedures being used extensively in most 

of the programs i ; ^ . 



Student Gain . , . ' . 

^ ■ > ^ ' ' ' ■■ ' ' . ' ' 

Each^of the eight participating administrative units has selected certain 
standard measures which' are given periodically to indicate the nature arid 
extent *of student gain. Common among most programs w^s the ITPAj described 
as follows: . " . . 

1. Auditory reception = ability to gain meaning from auditory stimuli 

, . 2..^ Visual reception - ability to ga£n meaning froqi visually received 

stimuli , . ' , , ' ^ ' 

3. Auditory assQciation ^ - ability to relate auditorily recei\red stimuli ' 
in a mearingf ui way ^ = . , 

4l' Visual association = ability to relate visually received stipiuJ-jL in " 
' I ^ meaningful way. / \ • 

5, Verbal expression ability* to convey idaaa in words 



B, 'Manual expression - ability to convey ideas by gestures 

^ - -■- - -7 — — . ' . ■ . 

7, Granuaatlc closure. - ability to make use^^of redundancies of oral 
Tanguagai' in. acquiring habits for handling .syntax 4nd granmatic' [ 
inflections = # ^ ' , ' 

8* Visual clasura - ability to perceive visual matarial presented in 
^ ^ iticomj^lete form by making use of previous experiences with 'visual 
stimuli . , '* % 

Auditory -sfequentlal memory^ - ability to reproduce from niemory 
seqnences . of stimuli whicK have been auditorily received , ■ 

' . ^' ' ^ . , * , . Cl - 

io/ Visual' s equential memory ability to r;eprodute f rom memory sequences 
of yisuaily received .stimuli 

11. Auditory cltfsure ability to reproduce a wor^ by filling in the 
missing parts which were omitted or distorted during presentation 

12, Sound blending --^ abiliCy^ to synthesize two or more discrete and 
isolated sounds into a whole ' 

Evidence of student gain on' the ITPA %b available in each of the 
administratlve;Units using it for this p^urpose*^ For the statewide pvaluatlonp 
each unit .administered the Wide Range Aehievement Test (WRAT) in November 
(or upon entry) and again In^May.^ 'A^smnpllng of these scores are centalnpd* 
in TabT.e IX, On the average^ siudent gain on the WRAT was commensurate with' 
what national norms would Indicate - over an average of 6,39 months, students 
averaged gains of ,6*70 in arithmetic; ^Further analysis of tjiese results may 
be undertaken if interest warrants. . - 



' ' ^ , TABLE X ■ . ' .. , 

? ; • ^ , • ■ ^ ■' ' ^ . 

' ■ . , miE POl'JLATlOH^'CHAMCTERISnCB 

/ V, V ' ■ Ai HEM GAIN, BIHOiTH?^ ■ 
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* RECOIMINDATIONS 



The avaluatlon^tsam from the University of Northarn Colorado offered 
raconimendations_regErdlng program^ operation^ replication and further study, 
Thaaa ara stmniariEad below. . . . ' 



Program Operation . ' ^ " f. ' ^ 

. 1* Reoords of studant capabilities should follow the student to the 
regular classroom teacher upon dismissal from the program* 

2. Information regarding the ^purposas and nature of the program should 
be available throughout the district to promote^ general understanding, 

3* Comunlcation mong team members is a must s with records for each 
student available to guide progrMi deVeloprnfiht^ modlf Iclation and 
evaluation. , " 



Adoption or^ Imp lemen t a t^ion .\ 

4 . 

1. A canter should not be ^started during the ongoing school year. 

Several districts that opted to do this axpressad savaral major problems, 
^ The lag tJjaa between announcing the p^rogram and .actual operation is 
quite long, conflicts in established schadules and use of facilities 
arise, and time for preparatlen of the regular teachers about . 
" expectations is not adequate* Se^veral of the recoMaendations which * 
follow are directily related to this one* 

2* InArvice for regular classroom teachers , building principals and-* other 
district personnel should beiCarrled out before the^enter is operational 
The intent and purpose of thi center caH be explMned, thereby bringing 
expectations more clos#ly in line wifh reality* This could be J^^^ \ 
accbiQplished ^in' the spring prior to the fall. whan the center wguM 
become operational* 

3i Center teams need to be selected with care. Each member sBould eKpreiS 
^ f . an 'interest "and a willingness to work in a different fa ted sttaf f Ing 



situation* There should be some ^evidence that eatfh member can work 
Jji harmohy with the other mipbers. Good interpersonal relau^ons, 
conmunication arid ^onf Idenoe In the abilities of each raferabfc by the 
other members are essent^^ for an. effective team, Mereiy^putting 
four- Indiyiduals together and glving^them specialized tralnlng^doea nN^t 
create:"an ©ffective team. Responsible officials must, be confidfent that, 
the indiMduals can opera^ as a team before they are trained, « 

Before a center program is adopted^ the district atoinistrators must 
provide adequate facilities. The State Department of Education 
guidelines indicate that facilities housing programs for educationally 
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handicapped students must be adequate and comparable to facilities 
housing t;l^€i regurar school program. It Is further reconmiended that 
the adeqate facilities be peTmanent In 'nature to avoid the upset of 
moving the center periodically. The furniture supplied for the cdnter 
should be suitable for the students both- in size and repair. 
Students should not be forced to use improper furniture. 

5, The decision to adopt the Child Services Demonstration Center model 
should be made prior to the final budget preparation. Enough advanced 
planning needs to be done to develop cost factors that must be included 
In the budget. In the final analysis, enough. funds must be ^budgeted 
prior to the operationalization of a center, 

6. It is recommended that formal lines of communication and authority be 
established before the team is selected and trained/ A number . of 
questiQns need answers before Implementation, To whom will the team 
leader and/or team report? Will this person be responsible for the ^ 
team-s performance _evaluatlon? If not, why not? If the center is 
located in a school building ^ what will be the role of the principal- — 
In relationship to the team? l^at will be the relationship between the 
team and the district's educational speoiallsts? Answers to these' 
kinds of questions will aid in developing the organisational pattern^ 
i,e,, the line and staff positions as they relate to the center team* 

If the center is located on a school's campus and serves that school's 
students j It is reconimended that the principal be in a direct line ^ * 
^-position above the center's- staff, 

Further Study ^ 

A number gf areas, that need further study are Identified b€l6w, 

1. Study needs to be done to develop a minimum list of materials and 
equipment a center taust have on hand before it can begin opera ion. 
Alsos a similar list needs to^^be developed that would provide the 
optimum rich mixture of mafierlals and equipment for students served"* 

' 2;^ F'" ' should be done to determine the optimum time for^ and le^th of^ 
:L staff training and Inservlce for regular classroom teachers and 
otnar district persorinel. ■ . * " ' . 

" • - -. - 

3, ^ach district should study the relationship of the center program to 

. ther special education and/or *eKternally funded programs within the 
dlstrict,^^^In some districts it was noted that students Iti the center 
progratf were,, also in other programs* Information needs to ^e generated 
t deteralne whether or not these programs are wording in concWts or 
^ aL cross purposes (as far as students are concerned), If^the 
l.ctfr is true, corrective action needs to be taken* 

4, Ah In-deptK study needs to be made of per pupil co^s * ^hle_wlll be 
difficult without Improved cos ^ accounting iprocedur|S , A^^study of 

' this nature should differentiate between costs for Itudents served in 
. . ' the^ center and thos% who receive peripheral servic^, i.e,, regrouping, 

-. ' • ^ ■; ■ " 28 . / 



The costs of these mode% of sarvlce need to be looked at separately. 
If canters davelop a specific evaluation acheme in terms of student 
performance, then a per pupil coat study would dovetail ■ with a 
cost/student benefit, analysis *^ 

5, An .in-depth comparative study between the traditional program and 
the dif £ ereritlated staffing program needs to be made, 

6* Study needs to be done to determine* the ^'minimum number of students 
needing service from a differentiated staff to make. program 
implementation feasible in terms of cost/b#nef it . This would apply 
for a single district , or for a consortium of districts* 

7* An in="depth staff time study needs to be made to determine the maKimum 
size of a team. From observation and interviews,^ it seemed apparent 
that at least two implementors could be adequately served by the other 
three team members* The data for this inference were mainly waiting 
lists of students and mid--year cutoff dates for referrals. The 
latter finding raises interesting questions, i.e*, what do diagnosticians 
do when referrals are no longer accepted? ^. - 

i- « 

8* Some centers are staffed with less ^than , four team members, A study needs 
to be Hone to detemine the most appropriate combination of roles. The 
results would have Implications for developing the priorities for 
cross-training of staff- 
s' An in-depth study of time utilization by itinerant staff' needs to be 
made* Some questions need answers* Whatsis the maximum tJjne an 
Itinerant staff- member should spend traveling, in terms of ^cost /benefit? 
. Is it more efficient to transport students 'to the 'center , *or the center -a 
service to the students? ^ . - 
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APPENDIX A 
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A TYPICAL CASE STUDY 
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DIAGNOSTICIAN *S REPORT 



Description of the Problem " ' ■ " 

Janet's auditory parceptual problem may be complicated by visual motor 
perceptual problems. She shows her greatest strength in the /visual field, 
Janet has problems understandlfig verbal Instructions* Her performance is 
complicated by her hyperactivity, Mstractibility and her Itaatur© behavior. 

Janet has problems sequencing, as is evidenced by her inability to connect 
or remember more than four words In^a sequence. 

Janet can make hergtelf understdod, but her language is incomplete aridj 
at times, almost telegraphic. When she's not understood and is asked to repeat, 
she will of ten times say, . "Forget it". .......... 



Sp e e ch""L anguag e History 

■ Janet's adopted mother reports that Janet's speech.and language- history 
was normal until she was two years old. She reportedly spoke words at 
elevten months, but did not develop adequate sentences, 

Janet can, at present, make herself understood, but her language is very 
incomplete* She ^ uses mostly nouns and^ verbs, but lacks the ability to connect 
these parts of speech into complete sentences* Oft^n ttoes, Janet anticipates . 
that a speaking situation is gQlng to be difficulty and she will avoid speaking 
at all* . ^ = , . 



^Social , FMiily and Educational History * - * 

Janet is the youngest of three adopted children* She has two older 
brothers nine and eleven years, Janet tothar seems to be a bit over 
"protective, and very concerned about Janet and her future* However, the^ 
mother does not take suggestions well* . 

Janet is hyperactive and imature Her mother reports that ^at age two 
years,' Janet became destructive and negative* She still exhibits the 
cjiaracteristicsj and both her mother and I find it difficult to control this 
behavior* Sometimes simply ignoring the behavior works* ^ 

Janet attended nursery school and a church nursery for a year. She is 
presently attending kindergarten at Spangler Elementary in Lonpflont. She is 
receiving auditory perceptual therapy for a few minutes from the resource 
center at Spangler, (Wa have no information as to the amount of time Janft 
has at the resource center.) 



Medical History ^ 

Janet was adopted at age three weeks, and the reports on her delivery 
indicate that it was a normal delivery with no complications. Her mother 



reports that, since her adoptions her medical history has been normal. Her 
only chi'ldhood disease reported to us was chicken pox. 

Prqcedure (therapeutic procedure employed and rationale for use), " 

■ ^ "'■ ' ' 

One of the first goals for Janet was to increase her expressive language • 

'After this was accoinplished ^ drill works using the phrase "This. is i 

was used to increase her usage of the article "a"» Auditory stimulation was 
paired with visual stimulus in forms of pictures or the written word. This 
was dones not only to strengthan her expressive languages but also to strengthen 
her sequencing ability and usage' of different parts of 'speech to^bulld her . 
language abilities, 

Janet functions best in a highly structured sltirations and this Is the type 

of therapy enylrpnm^^ be subject .to In the. future, ... Janet *s.^ = . ^ 

inmature behavior at times interferes with our attempt to provide languagfr 
^jt^ t inu 1 a 1 1 on^ On e „ jniuat_3 araf ul-±n=t h e— d i s c 1 p 1 in=e ^sad f o r=he r-becBtiBeT' if it 
is too harsh y she refuses to' talk. ^ 
<? ' /' ^ 

■ Janet needs 4o have a lot of success In her attempts at coimiiunlcative 
speech and, therifores the goals'^set for her ' ould enable this success. Social 
reward works very well for Janet. ^ 

, . As well as working on the article "aV* with Janet, I also worked on 

Increasing her vocabulary through namihgs i,e.s>"This is a I also. 

workM with her on "who" and "whftt" questions. For a timej we worked dn 
conceptSj such as fat/skinny s large/small-, 

.jj^ . ■ . . .■ . 

Estimate of Progress ^ ^ . ^ 

Janet has made some progress in increasing her expressive language. She 
becomes very verbal. in a play situation. In. facts *she gets carried away and 
creates a behavior problem when allowed to do so. However j there^ was felt to 
,be a more severe problem underlying fter auditory 'perceptual problem.s or a more 
complex problem. She was, therefore, evaluated by SLEC III the language 
disorders evaluation. This report is^ in Janet *s file and should be highiy 
regarded in any further therapy for Janet. It is felt that now we havemore 
information concerning Janet 's problem^ thus enabling tig to treat her more 
efficiently. ^ ' ^ ■ ■ " 

Disposition of Client 

It is reconunended thati ' ., ' , 

' ' . ■ . '' ^ * 

1. Janet con1:inue individualized language therapy in a very structured 
environment* 



2\ Xa Che language therapy for Janet, she" shouIcT raeeive visual stimulation 
along with auditory stimulation* She should be given instructions that 



are simple and short and' are accompanied by visual cues when possible. 
She should work on concepts, i.e,, fat/skinny^ llght/heay^j etc* Further 
testing or diagnosis should be done to detamine other concepts 
needing work. She should work on questional plurals. apd prdhouns. 

3. Janet should be given tasks that will allow her to succeedv^nd avoid „ 
'frustration, ' ' ' . - 

4. ' As well as having Janet's therapy highly structured^ it would be most 

benaficlal for her therapy to be more intense. I.e., four days a week 
for thirty to forty-five minutes. 
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PROGRAjkER'S REPORT 



In the visual perceptibn area, matching . geometric shapesj puzzles s parquetry' 
blockSi design blbcks, shapes pUEEleSi^ and Frostig activities (vlsual^motor » 
lessons 1-57, spatial relations lessons 1^25) were utilised regularly. Numerous 
teacher-made matei^'ials were also usedi as well as peg boards (steps 2i 4, 5 and 7). 

These same raa'terlals were raodified to liiiprove Janet's visual nremory skills-. 
Every week she would also be involved In a forty'-five minate session ut^lfalng 
an overhead transparency or am:art projects While visual meinory- training was 
an important ingredient in these exerclses% the ability to concentrate and 
expand one's a^t tent ion span 'is Imperative to be successful. 

These same exercises focused in on improving ^Janet -s auditory memory 
skills - -These- ^ ski^^^^ 

8ays"i where ,tha subject must attend closely ,and follow directions. The first 
113 lessons in the P'eabody Language Development Kit, Level I, were employed '^to 
assist in the acquisitlDn of memory skills j as well as general language 
development* ^ ^ " . . 

In the auditory closure area, a wide range of activities were completed, 
Majiy of these tasks involved sentence completion and i^ord completion, Janet- 
also worked on disc^'iraination of auditory stimuli , such as noting the likenesses 
and differences of sounds and matching sounds. 

Since Janet demonstrated a high interest in reading and was having moderate^ \^ 
BuccBss in the classroom reading program^ it was felt that" she would profit from 
pre-reading and reading activities. She worked primarily on beginning letter 
sounds (b, f pg,h^k,m,lsp) and beginning sight words. These activities were 
conducted in game situations^ suth as bingo, fishj etc , and numerous, teacher- 
made games, ^ 

It is this teac^ier's opinion that, although Janet demonstrated something 
less than dramatic progress in psycholinguistic and academic areas, significant 
growth did occur in social and behavioral areas* That fact leads this teacher 
to feel additional assistance will result in a development more in accordance 
with her learning quotient than previously noted Much encouragement Is also 
warranted when recognizing the significant progress Janet demonstrated 'in 
auditory closure tfnd sound blending skills', (Note ITPA test results of 
9/^/73 and 4/10/74.) - 

It is this teacher's opinion that significant progress will be noted If 
work continues In auditory memory, visual memory and auditory association, - 
However, if Is felt that the prime area is that of language development. It 
is imparatlve that Janet begin to comprehend long phrases and sentences.. She 
must also use prepositions in her expressive language. She presently functions 
talegrapKlcallyr using nouns and verbs. In addition, various graimnatical forma, 
i,e., singular/plural ^ adverb, verb, must be employed more precisely, ^ Peer ^ 
awarengg^_Qf _ thl s lumatmr e_verbaL_-exp resalon^mighLJilnd p r f u f n r p tp 1 at 1 nn Rh 1 p r . 
It should be noted, at this time the teacher should be cautioned against afeking 



Janet to repeat any response. She quickly withdraws if asked ''What did you 
say?"p In developing these skills ^ it would be beneficial to present auditory 
stimuli J matched with visual stimuli ^ since Janet possesses adequate visual 
reception and superior visual association abilities* 

Recapitulating 5 it is recommended that Janet receive continued assistance 
in academic areas and psycholimuistic areas j '^isual memory, ^auditory memory, 
and auditory association, 'and most definitely in verbal expression, a 



lOTLEMENTER'S REPORT . ^ 

■■ ^ ) ' ■ 

Through some Informal testing, I found that Janet needed much help In 
listenings understanding and following directions , and in expressing herself 
verbally * ' - ^ . ■ . 

' " . ■ ■ • . . ■ 

In helping her listen, I would call her nami and sny "listen", or in some 
way make sure she was attending, I would first give shoTt directions for gross 
motor actions,' then directions using her body, such as "Stand neKt to Kathy, 
Now, stand in back of her*" Thirdly, I would use paper and pencil tasks, giving 
verbal instructions', or us^^^e DLM Auditory Tape Series* 

Janet needs to be drawn back to the speaker after every sentence. She does 
have a receptive vocabulary and can follow direct commands like "Put the book 
on the shelf," When directional words are used, she is confused. At the end of 
suraner school, she knew the concepts on top of, ab o ve, neK t t o ^ b gh ind , In f r o n t_ 
^f^p^a^'oimd , and unHer , in terms of^gross motor acts and in paper and' pencil tasks 
(with the exception of under - "she^ had consistent difficulty with that term when 
she had to apply it to pencil and paper tasks )v' VSl^e does know, her colors and 
the geometric figures of squares and ciTclas,^but not triangles* In giving 
directions, she is/ at the level where she Isva^le to follow only one idea in 
a command , ^ such as- she can .understand "Take your green crayon and draw a 
square", ,but she is not able to -follow the command "Take your green crayon and 
draw a square over the flower," All directions inust be broken into one--stepv 
commahds for her. and^ her attention uiust be drawn .continuously back to the task, 

* ' - £ ' 

In asking or answering questions, Janet, prefers , to use labels, or one= or 
two-word phrases. Often, when you ask a question, , she will- wait and parrot^ 
"another person^s answer if it is short. In very few instances would she repeat 
what one said if it contains more than two or three words, ^ . 

Janet works better in a one-to*-one situation. She does n^t appear to be 
following what Is happening when in a group, and will get up and get a book 
or walk out of the room. ^She will return to the group when asked. 

She has a limited attentidn span, and frequently does not finish assignments 
She has refused with a loud '"I do not want to," However, she is obedient and 
will do what you want if you insist, . ^ 

Janet is able to match colors and ^shapes, do difficult block designs and 
puzzles. She, colors .wel^i^j but has a hard time copying ehapes from the board. 
She has not been able to do any visual; "sequencing activities condemning pictures, 

Janet continues to heed much help in language development, verbal eKpression 
auditory memdry, and help in sdme visuals-motor areas and in visual sequencing. 
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Client's Name 



Procedure (therapeutic procedure employed and rationale for use) 

.1* "To be'' as a main verb* / . 

Picture cards were used and Janet had to Identify theitf by saying 
^ "This is ' ^ . • 

2. PJ^urals^ - : ' 

Visual aids were used, i.e./"'*l" ^ (object) b, "2" & (object) 



3. Prepositlofts '-on" and '-under": 

^ This was done receptively by having her follow directions '-Put the 

ball under the table." Expressive use was achieved by asking ^ 
"Where is the ^which has just placed," 

4. Interrogative I , . ' 

The words "this'" and "is" were , written on pieces of paper: - (a) she 
identified the object as in #1, (b) she revelsed the words "This 
i s " to read "Is this , 

5. Noun phrases i 

a,. Color and noun ^ Jantt Identified the color of an object on picture 

cards and then nOTed it, 
b* "This is color and noun" - color and noun became the object of, the 

original sentence, i.e. i "This is a blue book," , 

c, "A color and noun" = identification of picture cards s plus visual "A* 

d. "This is a S color S nounV - picture cards, objects and visual "A" 
and visual color cards when^ needed. 



Rationale 

Goals one through four were achieved through analysis of Janet -s spontaneous 
-.speech according to Laura Lee's "Developmental Sentence Scoring", Goal five 
was achieved by analysing Janet's speech according to Laura Lee *s "Developmental 
Sentence Types", Janet was found to be using sentence fragments, but was unable 
to join more than threi? or. four words in sequence. Three word noun phrases were 
chosen to increase' (a) her sentence length, and (b) her auditory and sequencings 
which ware shown to be impaired on the ITPA, , 
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Estlmata of Progress^ 

1. Janet is vary adept at saying "This is noun'' using picture cards. She 
can do this with 90 95 petcent accuracy. 

I' ' 

2, " Janet can use the singular and pluraj, forms 90 - 100 percent correctly 

on familiar aninials arid body parts . ' 

3, Prepositions -'on" and "under-* - She still has difficulty using these 
words appropriataly^ although she does understand the concept, 

4. Interrogative = She was able to manipulate the words and say the 

- declarative and interrogative with minimal* aid from therapists^ but 
did not seem to understand the use of "is" as an interrogati\d word. 
She was r^ever able to say the interrogative without Visual aids , 

5* Noun phrases: ^ 

_ ^ 5 » CQlor_and noun - 1 00 , pM cent cprre^^^ card s 

b. "This Is color and noun" 100 percent correct on picttt¥e\catds 
Cp "A and cdlor and noun" - 100 percent^ cprreet on picture cards, but 

slowly and with much concentration 
d, "This is a and color and noun" - rarely ;^ usually all she could say 
was "This Is color and noun" ' ■ 



Disposition of Client n 

It is recommended that Janet continue in therapy ne^t quarter and 'that the 

language skills she acquired this semester be incorporated into conversational 

' " . 
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APPENDIX 

PROGRAM DOCUMENTS 
PROGR^ ROLE STATEMENTS 
PROGR^ TYPICAL FOMS USED 



MTERIALS DEVELOPED FOR MODEL PROGRAM 



1. 'Guidelines for ten^wyek trainee program for* 

Educational Diagnostician 

Instructional Progranmer ' - . 

.ImplOTenter 
Evaluator 

2. Checklists for regular classroom teachers to identify children 
with specific learning disabilities 

3. Lists of program activl^es related- to specific learning ' ^ 
disabilities ^ 

4. Handbook on rationale of the differentiated team concept 

5. _ Instructional ma"terlals*v organized in various areas of disabilites 

in sequences "of increasing difficulty fo^ problems ±nt 

Visual Perception ■ . ^ , 
Auditory Pferceptlon 

* Conceptualization ^ , 
, Perceptual Motor ..^ . ' 

Language pevelqpmentv ' . 

6* Evaluator checklist^ for charting student progress 

7, Detailed evaluation reports of program developed by the 

Educational Planning Service at the UniyGrsity of Northern 
Colorado - 



* See role statements following 



TEAMING A!ro DIFFERENTIMi STAFFING 



Teamltig and differential staffing dan. be. a most satisfying and effactlve 
way of reaehirig undarachievers « Howavari thara ara cartain ingredients which ara 
essantial In affective teaming. « 

Each menber must have the same conmion goal or purpose for aervlng on the 
team - the sincere desire to help dhildfen. ^ 

Each mCTiber must be child oriented or^centarad. , 



Each member must realize his limitations j as wall as hl& strengths* 

Each majnbarymust accept the other members as they are - their strengths 
weaknesses and^^idlosyncrasles , You dre not there to change~them . UtlliEe their 
atrengtlis and be grateful for themp because without them thejteam cannot function* 

Each' team member must be willing to carry his share of ^ the duties required 
to make the team effective, When 'one member* drags his feet, the others must ahara 
ihis duties. ^ 

, 'Each mOTber must bear ^in mind that his actions may sometimes jeopardiae the 
team, H^'^must frequently asl. himself p "If I do or say this, what effect will it:, 5 
have on^' the team?'S ^ \ ' ^ . I 

_ ^ ' - . I ' 

Each member must possess^grtte fleKlbility to interchange roles, and allow oth§r 
members to step. into his ro^^ without being threatened, , ' 

EacH member must be able to Interact freely with any one or all of the'' other 

members. The exchange of Ideas and op4.nions , , the airing of ^ gripes, discussions of 

problems and how to solve them, etc., that come from the Interactions, constitute 

the inner relationships that hold the team tog^ther4 - 

/ . * ^ 

Each of the team members has strengEhs in all^ four roles, but only one has 
the "innate" ability to assume the^ responsibility of a particular role, For 
exraple, there are t^ests that -one member may be patter at administering . than any 
of the others j or- one may be more efficient at ppserving, counting and recording 
behavior. These strengths must be utilized, but only the diagnostician has that 
extra bit/ of uniqueness to study all of the dajta gathered by himself and others, 
relate It to .the childp move , about the various'' theories for answers, arrive at a 
dlagnoslSi and then interpret his findings to^ the team, - ^ _ 



It' is the contributions each member m^kes to each role on the teom, .and the 
genuine respect each member has for the otHer pne who assumes a particular role . » 
because* he has an "innate"" fee^llng for that role, that makes differential staffing 
unique, as' well as successful.' 

All team members are dependant upon* each other. Each needs to develop 
resp^ect,^and_ad^ yseeklng his .opinions and feelings andl.=. 

sharing these irf a" climate of problem. solving and service, Th^ team can only ^ 

survive if it develops the conviction that its cooperative efforts are superior 
to Its individual efforts, y „ , 



^. Frequent team meetings can help set the tone for" this interchange by 
bringing up everyday problems of Individual .childi en J' Solving these small 
problems together can give the team* practice In cormunicating with each other 
and catch many road blocks before they become crises* 
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THE DIAGNOSTICIAN 



■ Tha diagnostician of a team must be able to coordinate the various th&ries, 
as they best apply to the difficultiea of a particular chllds in terms that suggest' 
intarverition possibilities * including learning, disabilities, developmental needs, ^ 
school and fmily milieu, egOj ^kill and experiential needg. He should be able 
to move back and forth between schools of thought to find ttie expression of those 
needs best and most e'asily. usable by the programmer for tha^child, s 

This requires mn ampathitic projection, both for the child and the various 
~sl t ua tdon^in=4*hi:Ch— he=f inds-^hl^sa^^^ 



and limitations of the team and its facilities* He must have a view of human 
Improbability which Includes cultural and personal davelopments and the hangups 
and road bl-ocks which cMn hinder that development. 

He must 'be fmlllat with the basic testing instruments measuring cognitlvej 
language* scholastic and social skills, and be able to reconstruct from the 
findings of these tests and the results of behavioral and= social repprts^ a 
most probable description or eKplanation of each child -s difficulties In school * 
This estimate of the child's difficulties will astabllsh .a hierarchy of needs 
and requirements from which the child's treatment will be programmed* 
^ ■ ■ .' ' ^ ^ * 

The diagnostician must observe each child In many aituatlons, then relate 
the behavior exhibited to other diagnostic findings. He must be able to communicate 
his findings to teachers, administrators and parents in terminology they can ^ 
understand. It Is from the di^gtiostlclan that the parents 'first seek to gain ^ ^ 
knowledge regarding the child and his problems, , 

■ ' * & ■ ' . '' '' 

-He must spend soma of his time in the learning center with the Implemantor 
and the chiidren* He' must occasionally participate In an activity, Intaract v 
with the children,' and provide emotional support whan called^pon to do so. 
His .sensitivity to particular needs at this ulme provides opportunities to make 
alterations In diagnosis or meet with the programner to make mih^r adjustments 
In programming, \ " 
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THE PROGEAmiER 



J Tha role of the prograioner dTOands close contact with the .other three 
members of the. team. However^ the closest contact Is with the diagnoetician. 
Interaction between ^^rbgrmoaer and diagnostician Is necessaty for effective 
progrMming, Interaction includes exchange of opinions * discueslon of theories 
and occasional exchange of roles « , ^ . 

- The progr^mer must be able to take the infoTOatlon provided by the , 
diagnostician and the pecariatruction of the child's difficulties and develop 
a workable, curriculim for the child within the limitations of the program, > 
He must be able to freely relate materials and techniques to learning needs, 
be able to analyse sUllls apd behaviors into manageable steps ^ and develop 
activities. which will motivate the child In the process of ^gaining the desired 
skills and behaviors. If there are learning deficits' which are riot readily 
amenable to treatment, compensatory or supplOTentary skills need to be 
ptogrartied so that the child can function within reasonable eKpectatlons in 
the classroom, ' " 

The prygraamaer must be knowledgeable In the field of learning disabilltleg, 
normal and deviant psychological development, and familiar with the various 
theories and experimental findings related to special education to understand; 
the thinking bf the diagnostician and the hierarchy of needs presented by the 
child. More important, he. must have a basic understanding of educational 
practices and the ability to objectively assess the various existing techniques 
and materials available, then select those that are most appropriate for meeting 
the needs of a jparticular child. It ^11 also be necessary to pool ideas from 
sfeyeral^ current remedial apprQaches, elaborate p\ modify and/or reconstruct , 
and, thuSf design a new activity which will moreN^ef fectively facilitate the 
desired responses. 

The programmer selects, designs or creates materials and activities that 
are meaningful and Impactful ^ and which will motivate the child to explore and 
relate to his environment. He must be familiar with the various diagnostic 
tools available, especially those used by the diagnostician in order to analyze 
the demands . ^de on the child in performing the various tasks, to pin-'point 
the levels of involvement. 

In the process of. prescribing a program for a particular child, the 
programmer must coraaunjeate his intentions to the diagnostician for approval 
and/or advice,' The interaction here Is Impdrtant in that it provides the 
opp'ortunity to relate the treatmint'^ plan to the needs of the child. 

He must maintain close comunleation with the Implementer. The treatment 
plan desigijed for the child must be discussed with the implementer * They must 
exchange interpretations of the child behavior, responses | learning style, 
strengthsj weaknesses and environmental forces affecting the. learning process— ^ 
Together=they=^omuiate^reaMstlc^- 

needs. The progr^rier ^explains thej approach to be used, the methods of^,^-*"^^ 
presentation, the; materials and activities selected or designed for inlplementing 
the prescribed treatment plan. Spportunlty is provided here for an exchange r 
of ideas /regarding implementation, s : ^ ^ 



it? 

Similar .comunieat Ion ftyst be mai^ Tile 
treatment plan must also be ii^plained to him bo that he can continually evaluate 
progress, both in the rasource room and in the regular classroom, ' , 

The progr^nar hai att'^" equally crucial inner-relationship with all members 
servfiii on the team, The^e la the economic problem of doing as muctf^for ^as 
many as possible * and the psychological problem of giving as much iniividual » 
help and attention as each child requires for hi% optlmtm developmant. ■ . .. 

This problem ^includes nbt\ only the needs of the child, but the limitations 
of the physical setup of the; learning center and the limitations of fthe 
personalities involved In working with the children* whether, they ara/ auxiliary 
teachers, practice teachers^ teachersV aldeSs adult or child volunteftts, or 
helpers. In many cases, the program mustj be designed not only to meet the 
child *s needs, but to also fit tH^e capa^CLitles of the plant and the^^peaple 
involved in helping the child, ^ ' 

• , It is at the point of prbgraoming that the art of the possibTie entears in, 
and where dacisiQns in terms of feasibility and praqtlcallty can be made, 
Theoratical issues cannot tell you wh^n you can or cannot help a child* 



■ . ■ ■ ' ^ ' \ .. 

. ■ f 

THE IMPLEMENTER ' ^ v ■ 



The Implement er la in many ways the mpst important person on the team. ^^^^ 
Wl thou t him 1 the best work of the other members of the team is useless. He 
should. first of all want to teach children* He must have a feeling. of 
gratitude for the specialized help he gets from, the other :members of the team, . 

BeBides relating well with all the children^ he should relate well with 
ail members of ^the teamj but most particularly with the progranmier. He must 
be able to tike the, curriculiim progttfmed for th^&hild and translate it Into 
reason plans and the lessons* He must be ablji .to make the^ activities fun and 
absorbing, ' tp manage the children without aversiveness / and to set up a desire ^ 
and expadtation to parfora and to leam. - , 

The implementer needs to know not only his materials , techniques and 
childrens but the goals sat for each child, the Intended paths* to these goals, 
and have the feeling that a great deal can be done to help achieve those ^ 
goals. He mupt be knowledgeable in the field ;of learning disabilities, behavior 
modlf Ration and pBychologleal development. He must be somewhat familiar with 
various theories in the field of special education. He, too, must have a basic 
understanding of educational practices. 

The implementer must possess empathy for each child .and his. problems , ^ 
sehsitlvlty to the heeds of children i and must reflect warmth and still maintain 
the structure necessary for learning. Above allj he must coimQunlcate complete 
acceptance of all the students. It is ^ only through a trusting, accepting 
relationship that learning^ can take place, \ ' ■ ■- ^ - ^ 

He must also possess the flexibility to make tnodlflcations in Implementing 
at a moment's notice^ depending on the shifting needs of the children,. He must 
also be abla^ to play any role at a moment 's„ notice when the .need arises. A good 
Implementar adds variety^ intrigue, suspense and challenge to his presentations. 
A sense of humor is necessary for maintaining a healthy learning atmosphere. 
^ - ^ " . ' ' ■ ^ / ' ^ 

* In the same way that the rest of the team is dependent on the implemanter, 
he is dapendent on them. He" needs their advice j approval and confidence in 
^hlm,^ ^ ■ - ^ * ■ ■ I ^ > ■ ' 
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THE EVALljATOR 

9 



The evaluator must first of all relate well with the classroom teachers 
whose children are In th^ program and be^able to be of service to them. He ^ - 
must also be able to communicate regularly with the administrator and keep him 
in contact with the aetivlti.es of the team, the children and the parents. 
He must co™uhlcate with the teachers regarding advancements and /problems 
related to the children^ and find whether they are improving in skills and 
behaVlort in th# classroom. Even though there are many other channels of 
co™unlcation ^ith the classroom teachnrs ^ this is one of -the most "important^ 
because It can be more continuous and sometimes more responsivfe to the teachersi' 

needs. 1 . ^- 

j ... 

The evaluator should have regular contact with each child, ds well as 
with his teacher. He should have a good foundation in understanding 
behavioral objectives and be able to observe and record behavioral changes in . 
the children. He must be able to assist the classroom teachers through 
curriculum suggestions, materials ^ techniques or other Indicated ways in 
facilitating- the transfer or effectiveness' of gains to the classroom. 

The evdluat&r, as much as anyone on the team, must, understand the goals 
and problems of cultural, and personal development^ and evaluate gains and 
losses In thfelr Relationships to these goals. He must know the materials . and 
techniques so . that he can aid thfe teacher in adapting them in the classroom. 
He can give advice regarding modification of schedules to meet r.eedj. The 
evaluator should establish a functional relatlorishlp with the parents of the 
children in the programi> With the help of the other members of the team,- 
schedules must be arranged for conferences with the parents and the team, arid 
for parent visitations to the learning center to observe the children at work. 

It .is the role' of the evaluator to devise and/or develop and experiment 
with rating scales for assessing strengths and weaknesses, (or evaluating 
progress, instniments" for measuring behavioral gains or losses ^ and evaluation 
.forms for recordirii^^ changes In atftitudes of children, classroom teachers, and 
parents * - ^' . ; 

He should develop an instrument whlcti will reflect the changes in each 
chlAd over a period of time which Is made up of observations from various 
sources. These varioiis so^utces need. not be expected to always agree. ^ 
.Disagreements may give clues not- othewise available to difficulties being 
encountered by^ the- child and. possibly mitigating against the effectiveness 
of the treatrfe^t. . - , 

The evaluaidr must comiunlcate his findings to the other members of the 
team for the purpose of making adjustments in a particular child's propram. 
Ixi some cases s It may be changing the environmental setting ^in the regular 
classroom^ prevlding additional or more spphlstocated activities ^ih the 
jearnlng center, or^what ever ^ 

res pons es. , _ _ _ .L:.— _.L..^_^^^_™= 
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' LEAOERSHIP TRAINIKG INSTITUTE IN lEARNlNG blSABILlTIES;. ^ ' 

/ , .= ' ^ . DBpartniept of ^Special jducatJon ^ . ' 

^^^'^^ , ■ ' , ' CQlliie of Education ^ ' ' " = ^ : 

DAT E' ^ ■ • " " V University bf^^^libfti --—--y---- : 

NkEOr-*. ■" , 'mEOT ^ ■ CHIII^S.MEOR^' ^ . ,. 

STATE - ^ ' SCHOOL ' ^ ^ ^ ^ Coj MBER > ' . . ■ SEX ' 



REMEDIAL AREAS' (mark a 1 far niijor amphaeis ^ ^ ^. ^ ' - • -'^ ■ ^ ^ > ^ 

/ ^ ■ ' ^ a 2 for minor einphaiis) / ^ CHILD'S PRESENT AGE IN MONTHS AT BEGlNNiG'OF REMEDIATI0I[_^ 

' Rsading Bkilli ■ 
" ■ Writing-: ' s 

: Arlthfliatic ^ - ■.. ^ 

^ "7 " Spelling ^ >' 
\. Lanpaii 4 \ 
Bihavibr , ^ / _ ; 
; Auditory Procassing " 
: Visual Processini 

7 HEptlc Processing " " ^ ' 

• ; _ V^iuil-Motor PrDcesslng _ 
Work Habits 
• V Other (pliaKi specify _ _ 

^LJ, RE^ffibIATION SETTING ^(pleasa chack ona) 



Risburci RoQin ■ ^ 
' ____ rtlnarant Taacher 

Silf-Con tallied tlassrooin 
\ __ Mains tr|aiiiing (cQnsultanta) 

' r. ' ' ^avara 

NOTETO'tEACHER^ ' \: ' 

Under Reiedlal Are&g write a 1 in the blank for the najor reiedlal efflphaiii the chlU is. riceivinii and a J for 
any sacondary rinidial work., ' , . . ' , \ 

■ Under AchisvaMsnt Grade v Leval give thS: rasults of pre-rtiedlation aclil|viient testi. Also, give |our tatlhg of 
the grade ;levil in ^ gradtS'j 1.1. ^ 1,3,, 2.0, l*% 3.0; etc, , \ , ■ ' • 

'■' • . Undir Degree of Disability eheck lild for the child who Is only sli|htiy dlsablid and who will not, figuire fflueh 
reinediation,. check moderate for .the child who is ffldre disabled but who will vary\likily require a short period ^ 
of training, check severt for the child who is very disabled and who will tequire a yiar to thrse years of . 
individualized renediation, ' ' , ' ' ■ ■ ' < 

' ■ . ■ .V, / • , ■ , : ^ ^ ■ ■ . ' ' . 

Funded, under EM - Pirt % P.L. 91-230. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education ■ 



CHILD'S PRESENT ^MENTAL AGE IN MONTHS 
CHILD ' S ■ IQ ' ON 



ON 



CHILD'S PRESENT GMI PLACEMEN^;; 



ACHIEVEMEtl GRMiE LEVEL " (at* beginning of remadiation) 

YOUR RATING 



ON/fESTS. 



Reading 



J ' Arithmetic 
Spelling^ 
Languagi \ 



TESr 
TEST 



DEGREE OF ksABILlTY " 



Mild\ 
Moderate 





TEACHER REFERRAL SHEET FOR RESOURCE ROOM ' 



Date of Rafirral 



Nama v Addrese ' - . ' ' Phone a 



Ag e , Blrthdate / ^ / Sex Grade School 

g * P ^^^^^^^ f 

Ptfrent or Guardian Teacher ' i Name" 



Referred b y _ ^ Approved by 

PurpQsa of Referra l ^ _ 



f 

^Length of Time In^ Distric t . . / ■ 

Other Schools Previously ^^ttended and. Dates^ 



Grades Repeate d- - 

School Test Scores ^ ; Report Card Grades 

"... ■ ' ■ . 





t - . 






J ' / - 








Is Student Enrolled inr Speech fherapy 


Educationally Handicapped 




or Special Education " , ^ . 






Additional Information from School Records 


and/or Conments , 






- ' a , "... • 







Intalllgence Tests 
. Name of Teat 



Data Given " Grade Leval, IQ or Other Infomatlon 



RBlatlonshlp with Other Studentg i (Note an^ particular ties with older or 
ypunger age groups or individiialei hetaro^saKual development j social adjustment 
"bt maladjustment in and out of school settings leader, follower ^ isolates " 
rajectadj ignoredp ridiculed^ etc.) 



Ablli^ty to Comu_nlcat_e Orally i (Indicate if child is verbose, loud, fantasy 
indulging, over-varbailizingp ttaidj apathetic., negatlvlstic, uncomniunldatlve, 
poor speech, etc*) 



\ School Attitudes I (Note reaction to discipline | follut^'ing directions i group 

activities I Initiative ; cooperation; participatloiii aKtra--curricular actlvitlda; 
\behavior in class ^ hallj lavatory, lunch rooms playground | attention seeking; 
Ithdrawl; acting out| etc*) , ^ 

j\L__/v'. . ^ ' ■ ' ' '• 



Physical and Emotional Conditions i (Underline words that' apply - bites nails, 
sensitives aggressive^ tamper tantrums, moodys overly-conf orming i . sucks rhumb , 
strong f ears )^ day dreams,' unhappy, blinks eyes * nervous tlcss lethargic, 
compulsive, erratic s impulsive, /hyperactive |" dlstractlble; bad dirsam?, 
wets bed, poor^attentloni poorly coordinated, destructive) 



Other Comi_&nt^s_ byXTeacher or Principal ; 



Signature of ^ Person Making Referral 
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/ ■ * " ' . ■ ' " 

I RESOURCE CENTEB 

NAtffi OF STUBM T . . - / AG E. SEX 

Last J Fiist ^'^Iddre 

DAT E TEACHIR » ^ GRM)E . SCHOOL 



Below Is a check. list to.ba filled out complataly by tlfe^ referring taacher. It : 
is jto accompany the taacher referral and the parerft permission form, Withoyt 
this check listj acceptance into the program is dalayad. Please^ fjsel free to 

consult with the resource ta^ if g ugs^tjLons a rise*' _ 

- - ... . . . ... - - - ^ 

Bahavlor - Social ^ Motional - ' ' * 

■ 1* Ddas not get along well with peers. Has difficulty astablishlng or > 

maintaining friends . 
2, Frequently "picked* on" by classmates. ' ' 

\ 3* Compalled to win no matter the consequences* * ^ . ^ ' 

" 4* Foor looiar shows extreme aggravation or hdstllity when he/she 

is on the losing side or, team, ^ . ^ 

5, Wants rulas to be , changed to fit ^his/her needs'. _ , - ^ 

6i Over4y aggressive in competitive functions, .4? ^ ^ - * ' 

7* Overly aggressive to peers (bully)/ . 

. . 8, Overly aggressive to authority figures (teachers etc.) . \ ' 

__ 9. Unusually shy or withdrawn, ; ^ . ^ ' 

• 10* Easily forced into defensive situation* ; . 

- ^11, Behavioral eruption^ for no apparent reason, ; ^ - 

12 , Over responds to situation* 

^ 13* Attracted to minute detail, in objects^ btight colors p moving obJectSj etc, 

Excessive staring or daydreming. * ^ ^- ^ 

■ _ . 15* Extremely short attention span, , ; 

\ 16. Inability to complete assignments within tWe allotted , 

■ 17. Very met icttlouis* ' - ^ j , 

18. Repeats behavlbr over and over (pars e^^ 

19* Excessivaly^active -^ tends to be overactivfe* _J_^^— ^ 

20 r-^Excessively inactive ^ needs to be prodded - lazy p underactive, - 

21, '^Dlsplays eKcessive affection to peers or adults; in total school situation, 

■ . 22, Easily upset and often cries in minor predicament, * ^ 
. 23, Fears many things which ^a majority of his/her^ m'eers do not, 

24, Quite immature- Does not!-act"#is/her age* j «• ' . 

^ 25, Insensitive to others and their .feelings ; ^ ■ ' , * 

26* Great difficulty sociaM^lng* this may be displayed through sharing, 
cooperatiVf projects, '^teto ^affiliation^ etc. j.i ^ ^ ' 

27. Damands unusual raount of attention eitlier active or pdssive. - . ^ 
ActinR otft or withdrawing; j ! 1 

28. Objects or refuses to attend school for nq apparent reasoh/ or from fear 
' of failure ^ . 1 - = 

"29* Complains of constant aches and pains • I ' 



_ J1* Cannot oveilobk movements in classroom. Childi^en moving , papers . ^ 
shuffling, quiet talking, etc* , detracts him/her from work (attending) 
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This seGtlan is cohearned, with the itaflMiq, abtlitiag '9f ehi^d, 
idlvtded Into, rWdi^g, Motoric- and* writing and conceptuaflgatidn» 



It will be 



Reading 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



» 8. 

~ 10^ 

I 

_ 13* 
r 14, 

J 15. 
16, 

[17. 
_ 18, 

19. 

20. 
' 21. 
~ 22. 
" 23. 
' 24. 
" 25.^ 

, 26. 

. 27 . 

28. 
I 29. 

.30. 

31. 
^ 32. 



Holdg prlntadfmaterials, ^papers* ©r too qIosC^CsIx inches or less) . 

Avoids work raquising ^Isual re^^nition -jCvisual reeaptlpn) . 
Inahlllty to -raoognize pieturas bf (amljiar objects, ' ^ 
Inability "to pair *^by©qts with B^llar parts, i.e., Y^tfdtballs to 
yellow; balls I fdur-legged ay^^lalg, etc. (viaual association)* 
Unable to. remfflaber ob^^tts or ^^feures previously presented (visual , 
^memory). / , ^ : >. > : ' : - 

Cannot glace a^^saries of 'picture/ietters in appropriate order to give 
^meanittqinCvietia ~~ — 

Not capable erf r#co|nl?lng diffar^nfces in objects, pictures or letterp 
(visufl^ closure) . v " V . 

InabilSity to* supply miss of. geometric shapes, pictures, etc, 

^vlsiial closure) . , , - 

CannqKfsea parta added, to pictures ^, etc, (visual reception and memory). 
Does nojfc visually explore items] T4kes sur^ce l^k only, ' ^ ' 
Cahnpt pick out' visually what someoha (he/shet"'^^ teacher) hAs described 
(visual sequepcingV rec apt 1 and auditory memdry) , ^ 
Cannot Interpret slm usln^ Vision , i.e.i large, small, capital j 
smallj iStG. J-.;.^- /■'■'&L_A^ \ * ^. ^' ^ ■ / . / ' ^■ 

. Cannot follow '^!^ectsu^ (tracking/midline Inabilities) . 

C^not. describe i|lctur#f^^^ ^ ^ . 

In^bilityr to 'raco|nize/.4^^^^ totated obj ect in- a sejries . 

Unable to Separa^e^^f °^8^i^pd ^frora background (visual f igure^ground) , ^ 
riead i s " egcc es s iv^lp^Jpu,fi}^^^^^^^ ^ It ion when viewing oi^fctselther 
tifead fotward tgoose^like) -^o^^^^^^^^ ^ . ' ' ^ 

Eyes, do not movejrti^le^ and trunk mov& 

(midline avoidaac^J'^; '^'f. ■ ^^Sv^^fcS^ : . . ■ \ ' ^ 

Uncontrqllidi; eye^^D^ , • ^ . 

Excessive ilquitiitlit^^^ eont^p^fetvswhlle viawlhg. 

Eye rolling or-^doi|^|'^^J^^e^ 

Appaars^ to .^be pop-eyei^durlrig. vlsu^ . ^ ^ 

Does not seem to listen; t<y/,iri^^^ memory and 

Cannot recall lnatructlona:^fu^^ory|se . ; ^' ' 

Inability to associate phoneme ^^tioUgraphOTe. b letter * 

(auditory association)^*' "* 'W^: ' . =^ ' ■ 

RecolnlEes individual words but not ■^those'^i^^^ meaningful 
language patterns (grmnatic closure^ and, verbal sxpt^ , 
Does not recognize environmental souriSsrwlthout (visual ^ 
(audipory reception) . ''^^4- . ; ^ ^''i^'}0'i^'d ^ [ ^ 

" Canrioti attach word to picture. ■ ^"^i^;?., " * 

Tells barren or Incoherent stories. ^ Tal^s iJiilf^l^t^^^ (anditory memory ^ 
sequencing and verbal expression) . ; ' , . 

Catmot give appropriate letter sound for letter, presented (auditory 
association)^ ' - ^ * . J ' " ' • \ 

Transposes sounds, .i^e. > scoohr for schools * - 

Exaggerated errors^ in verbal expression - confusion of prepo&itlons,, etc, 
Xverbal_expreaaionX,^ ' 
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33. Cannot put. j.aalated sounds together, l*a,*, "b" and "l"'(Jound 
blandlng)* ^ & 

34. Cannot separate foreground from bdckground noises i.e*, teachar^ ' \ 
talking while\ shuffling papers , (auditory figure-ground)," 

35. Inability to repeat sentence without omlsilonS'Or transpositions' 
, (auditory memory). * ^ ^ ^ * 

36. Inability, to fill in appropriate sound of Incomplated word, i,e%j" . . 
banana for bana^^ (auditory closure) . , ^ . * ^ 

37* Unable to give proper word form in differ ant language ^situations. 
I.e., "I'hava one^N^dog. She has two (grpjmiatic closura) , 

38. Inability to respond verbally "'to auditory itlmull* X 

39. ^Can perform ^better when print is upside down or rotated. 

40. Revarses/rotai:es letterij^ nmabers or words ^a^e.s P for gj 27 for 72* 
was foresaw. . * \ * v, ^ ^ _ ^ . - ' ^^/^^ 

41. Loses ^place frequently while raading aloud * r- , . 

42. Loses" placa^frequentl^ while. following silently in book, 

43. Omltg words that ^are if ^lliar to majority of ^ class while raading aloud. 

44. Reading fiecomas very threatening part of curriculum, , 

45. ,W0rd substitution that distorts meaning. '^'% 

46* Reads orally but does not comprehand what ha/sha has read (wdrd-callar) , 
47, Cannot "unlock"' new wordi (phone tltf inability) • ^ ^ 



48. u Reading ability at least thrae^f ourths of 



a year below class level. 



Motoric and Writing 
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1 / 1*" Inabirity to ^identify one's self through picture or mirror, 

_ . _■ 2. UnaBle to identify and locate body parts* 

3, " Unable to complete, drawing of a man. ; , 
^ -4* Very poor, InaQCurate or i^atiira drawing of a man* 

5* Inability to generalise and transfer body localization and self concept. 

.V - ^ 6. Exceptionally weak* Becomes' easily fatigued, ' 
I Ujiusual or different gait in walking or running. 

/ ' 8. Carry over In movement* Cannot ^oye one body part without activating 

I' ^ ^ ' ' . another* ^ , / ■ " ' 

' 9« Cannot find a path to teacher if he must walk round desks instead of 

K ' down a row. Wanders around room (body ^ spatial orgariisatlon) . ^_ 

, 10. Poor reflexes. " Allows objects to strike him/her before attempting to 
reaci: to it. Ball hits him/her before he/she attampts. to catcji It* 
11. Inability to "Identify objects by touch* ^ ^ 

^ 12, DbeSe^not know tight from left, top from bottom, backwards from forwards 
(directii^nallty) , \ 

.. ^ 13. Does np^t seem to" have a dominant hand, eye or foot. Begins projeq^ 

with one hand and finishes with another (laterality)/ ^ 
14* Cannot perArm an act without talking. Incapable of doi^g charades' 

(visual-motor memory), , ; 

^ 15 * Cannot codrdinate eye and hand movements. Unable to do cut artd paste • 

adtivitias, ^ . ^ ^ ' I 

' ^ 16* Inability. to tie shoes* ' , r . I 

^ 17, /Armss flngers»or hpnds tremble when Tield iftf front, of him/her or rafter 

. ' /completion of work* ^ ^ ' 

" 18*'' Difficulty finding his/her way to school, " * , *^ 

____ __ ^^=^^ 19^ ■ -^Poor^muscle coordinatlon-in^ skipping hopping j running , etc ^^^^ . 
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20, Cannot reach arosi-bodlly to akqulre pencil ^ ruler ^ ettc* Cannot' 

reach with right hand to left ilde of de&k (inldline avoidance). 
21 t Has difficulty building fcowerBi etc., with blocks or other three^ 

, dimensional objacta, ' | ^ 

22, Cannot copy quickly and accurately a aeries of letters, nuffibersi etc* 
73* Draws lines right to left. ' . ' 

24* Tries to wr^ta backhandaa (lef t> to right with arm in abnormal position) 

25. Draws circles clockwise ^^steadlof counter-^clockwlse. 

.... ....... ' " " " 

26* Writing or printing does not flow but is blocked » ^ 

27, Very restricted drawings or writing, 

28, Drawing rjf diamond is kite-like or box-like in nature. 

29, Drawing of cross is poor.* Wavy lines are seent 

30* Pencil l5.eld in fist too lightly or too hard so as to break lead and 

taar. paper, , ^ 

31* Accldently breaks and tea^s items, . \ 

,32, Confused writlhg* Words, letters , numbers overlap each other* 
• 33, Separation of forms ^ numbers or. words. Gapping* 

34* --Inability to trace, 

35.=- Very small compart to hla/her peers , 

C&Hcept\ialiEation . , 

1. Cannot draw from previous aipetlences outcome of present situation* 

2, " Cannot generallEe If specific =15 not present," 

__ 3* Inability to categorize or Glasslfy objects aceox'dirtjg to sizet color 
or other likenassas, =^ . 

4. Unable to use raasonlng or judgment to ga|^ logical answers for 

prQblem solving. . , ^ , 

^ 5. Unable to use antlelpatory abilities to predict outcomes, / 

\ 6*^^ Cannot separate right from wrong * , , = 

7* Inability to apply classroom regulatloni to hls/h4r behavior* 

8. Inability to use one to one= correspondence* Counting* 

9* -^Unable to indicate the meaning of numbers* Cannot adequately show 

or tell how many five is* ■ '■ ■ , 

. 10* Has extreme difficulty either learning or.ftelling' time* 

^ 11* Does not understand the calendar. Cannot predict what day is tomorrow . 

or yesterday* ' ; 

^ 12* Has difficulty In the" sequencing of numbers* Does not know what ' 

number, precedes or f dllows a opeGtf le nimber. 

^ 13* Cannot perform arlttaetlc problems* Confuses ofie 'operation with another*/ 

14* Cannot retain numerical equations^ i*e*, 2+3^5* 
^ 15, Has difficulty ramembarlng that division Is done left to right while 
addition j subtraatlon and %ultiplication are Hone right. to left In 
most cases. 

.16. ^Begins arithmetic operation in the middle^ instead of beginning* 

' ■ 17, Has great difficulty In understanding or conceptualising words or Ideas* 
18* Unable to form a mental' image of described object* Example i What 
ftas four wheels. Is very large, stops at corners and carries many 
people? Answer* bus. 
19* Inability to put actions" into wordf* - ' 
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DEFICIINT AMAS mD ACTIVITIES JO RmiEDIATE 



A^ MOTIONAL 

_ Hi£hly_Mo^tly^t Inj^ Ac 

Successful EKperlences 

Group Interaction 

^ Ego Development 

. Behavior Modification 

Tension Release 

Adjunctive Therapies 

^ Play Therapy ^ 

Dart Games 
_^ Music Therapy 

Recreational Therapy 

Soclodrama 

Psychodrama 

Counseling 

Individual 

Group 

b7~ AUDITORY. 

^_ M^e^^lmln^a t^i on^Ac t 

Environmental Sounds 

\ iUiythm Band Act 

Imitation Rhytlmi Pattern 

Musical Glassies 
^ Musical Bells 

'Hearing Parts^ £f_Words 
" Syllable Pictures 

Teach Sound Uhits 

Tape Recorded Act 
Identify Syllablea— - ■ 



Verta^l^Com^^rehra^lon 
Parts of Speech Games 
Najnlng Drills 
Opposite Game 
Singular-Plural Game 
Stlmulusf-Response Act 
Picture Interpretation 
Story\ Telling 
Cause \arid Effect Act 
\ _ ' - r 



Jeguracihg 
Sound N^li 



Grocery! 



fling Ac tlvlt les 
:ore G^es 
Simon S^ys G^es 
Imitate iiSound Sequences 
Listing ! Activities ^ 
Musical i Bells 
Spelling Game 
Telephone/^ Act 
Typewriter 

Sequence/ of Directions 
Imitate! Rhythms 
Michigan Ruimy ' 



Memo ry 

Following Directions 

--_ Telephone Tape Act 

Simon Says 
' Memorizing Activities 
Overhead Activities 



C* VISUAL 

_ VI su£l_Ac t l^v l^t l^e£ 

Jlg-Saw Puszles 

^ Old Maid Games 

Concentration Game 

_^ Configuration Game 
^ Shapes Lottos 

Pegboard Act 

Sticker Fun Act 

Flannel Board Act 

^_ Picture Completion 

Picture Interpret 

Picture Matching 

Likenesses-Differences 

Frostlg Activities 

, Tracking 

Marsden Ball Act 

_ Find Hidden Words 

Find Hidden Letters 

■ Marble Game (Wa^Hoo) 

Michigan Rummy 

Checkers 

Hidden Pictures 



Se£u ending 
Flannel Board Act 
Overhead Act 
\ Musical Bells 
Peabody Chip Act 
Pattern Repetition 
Art Acti Inv, Seq, 
Sequence Think Act 

Memory 

Revlsuallzlng Act 
Sequence Picture Story 
Flannel Board Act 
Memory Box . 
Recall Act 
Peabody Kits 
Picture-Completion 

Aud *_Vlsual^ Co^rMpond , 
Bingo Gaae with Pics, 
Matching Words and Pics 
Present Aud. VlSi 
Together 

Word and Exp* Together 



D, LANGUAGE 

Bu^l ding JC on£e£^t 

Peabody Language Kits-.-— 
:__ Parts of~Speech G^a 

Experience Stories ' 

Library Experiences 

^ Pantomlnlng 

Experience Trips 

■ Puppetry 

. Categorizing Act 
Free Expression 

E* CONCEPTUAL 

Enj^leman^P^o^r^ 

Beginning 
Advanced 

Ar 1 thm^t ic 
___ Following Directions 
_ Categorizing Act^ ; 

Parts of Speech Games 

Domino Games 

' Twenty-one Game 

Sequence Picture Stories 

Money Gamfe - = 

^ ^ Linear Measure Games 

Non-VerbaD^^ Behavior Interp, 
^ Classifying 
Cause=Ef£ect Act 

Bingo Games with Pictures 
What Goes Together Games 



F, PERCEPTUAL MOTOR 
. o_s_s Mo to r^ Jkl ll^s 

Spatial Relations 

Directionality \ 

_ Aiming Skills . 

Laterality 

Balance Act 

^_ Chalkboard Act 
- Ball Skills 

Movement Exploration 

\ Relaxation Act 

Body Image Act 

Vi&u^al=Motor Skills ' 
_ Chalkboard Act 

Cutting Act 

Overhead Aqt 

~ Pre=Writlng' Act 

Writing Exercises 



PERMIT FORM 



Becauae of the continued growth of educational facilities in our district* " 
we now have the opportunity to offer knd Ivldual psyGhologlcal services by trained 
pereoitnel in our schools. If you desire to take advantage of this opportunity 
to hejjp us in developing a better understanding of your child and in planning 
his edjUcational program, please sign your npae and fill in the Information in 
the spaces provided below* » -^1 




/Child's Name Birthdate 



Home Address (street, town, zip code) Telephone 



School ' Teacher ^ Grade 
Grades Skipped i , Grades Held Backi 



Father's Name Where Employed'* Mother's Employment 

List Sisters and Brothers I 

Name ^ ^ "Age Grade = Name Age Grade 



Others Living in the Homei v ^ 

List any major examinations , diagnoses or special help the child has had or is 
now receiving .from hospitals * clinics or phypicians. Give dates ■ 



Has the child ever been exMined by a psychologist or psychiatrist?^ 
Date ' If so, where - Address 



Comments * 



Child's Doctor Isi Dr. Phone: 

I ^ Address - ' ■ 
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EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



Purp<?5e 

According to the "Work Statament'^ upon which federal funds were^ secured '- 
for this projectp the evaluation system was tot ^ 

. . ."include administrative evaluation and accountability ^ cost-effectiveness, 
and the continued collectipn and evaluation of data on the children 
served by the eight educational resource centers. ^ The data will be 
treated by statistical analysis to determine educational achievementi , 
^ and the effectiveness of the teaming and differential staffing prograTn," 

Throughout the year, this purpose guided the developinent and implementation 
of the evaluation, ' 



Conductihg the Evaluation ' ' ' ^ , 

The Colorado Department of Education, the Educational Planning,. Service 
(EPS) of thefBTilversity 6f Nbrthern Colorado^ and the eight participating 
administrative units all joined efforts to plan and conduct the evaluation. 
Five phases comprised this cooperative evaluation effor^ti 

1* f lanning * 

A list of purposes and' focuses for the evaluation was given to each 
team member for judgment as to importance. From these judgments j 
evaluation priorities were determined and a contract w^s negotiated 
with the EPS following these evaluation priorities. The = evaluation 
was %o be designed to. be used by these decision-makers I prospective 
adopters p participating staff and associates j and the general-^public . 
The Educational Planning Service developed the detailed evaluation plan 
and dataTgathering instruments, 

2, Description 

To gain a description of the program which was comprehensive as well 
' as factual p thlrty^flve factors. were Identified under three main 
headings- a) student population served, b) environment , and c) the 
learning intended* (See list on\page 66,) A tentative list of factors 
was reviewed by team members and mdmlnistraters in. each participating 
administrative unit before^ a finals list was completed and presented 
. to the external evaluator for instr^umentatioh. Five staff members of 
^ the EPS ^conducted on site visit.s to\cpllect descriptive data by^-interview 
and documentary Research, \ 

'^^3^ Analysis ' - .. ' " ^ 

The Educational Planning Service organlEed the descriptive data 
according to project objectives as detemrlned by each participating 
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team. A statistical analysla of variance wag ujed to find significant 
differences among various student groups in the population identified 
by sakj ethnicity, age and severity of disability. From the analysis, 
certain factual statements were developed as preliminary findings. 

4. Evaluation » . \ 

Staft at EPS reviewed the findings In teras of progrM objectives, 
legal criteria as contained In the Handicapped Children's Educational 
Act and ensuing Rules , and comionly accepted adnilnistratlve practice. 
Recoffimendmtlons were developed for each of the eight participating 
centers and for the statewide program as well* 

5, Reporting 

Prior to development of the final reports, each project team and 
atolnlstratlve staff reviewed the rough draft report for their program, 
making additions, modifications and deletions wheri appropriate* / 
The Educational Planning Service produced a two-volume report* y 
Volime I contains description, analysis and recoDnttendatlons for each 
of the eight participating programs, and Volume II contains the summary 
of the statewide effort. Additionally, this si^iary report was / 
prepared at the Department of Education for general distribution/ and 
feedback. / 



Throughout the evaluation, certain policies, as. developed cooperatively* 
by the Department of Education, the Educational Planning Service, ind the 
participating staffs of the eight administrative units, were followed t^o the 
greatist degree possible* These policies specified that the evaluation bei 

1. Obj ect Ives^ReferenceH / ' 

■ ' ' ■ ' , ' ^ I ^ ■■ _ ' 

Considerable efforts were made to detemine objectives whlcht a) were 
comonly acceptable to feacb team and b) were of such specificity to 
permit measurement to determine the extent § to which they were being 
^ achieved. ..Objectives w^ere stated for each team role and, for^the 
, ' progr^ generally. Student perfomance objectives were found to be 

3 of such diversity to preclude specific measurement, therefore, a 
general indicator of student gain was chosen. 

2. C omp r ehen s Iv e^ 

Rather than focus on one or two aspects of the program, such' as student 
achievement or cost, the evaiuatlon encompassed thirty-^five program 
factors under three main dimensions^ (see y.8t :f oliowing) . Various 
staff Inservice activities were conducted to broaden comion conceptions 
of the purposes and procedures of evaluation among project participants. 

3. Undbtrusive 

Although st^f f members were asked to spend considerable time In 
Identifying their objectives and . corresponding Indicators of attainment, 
^ ' EPS conducted on site visits to refine objectives Into measurable tems 
and to colleGt much of the desoriptive data. Thetee on site visits 
reduced the sta&f time needed for the statewide evaluation effort. 
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Activities ware dealgned to afford educational expa^flencas for all 
participants* Pereonnel from EPS gained axp.ariances In their 
graduata studies at the Univarali:y of Northern Colorsdo for under- 
standing and experience in program avaluation, administration, data 
collection, analysis, report writing and ralatad learning* Teto 
staff from each participating district increased their undarstanding 
of tha natura of their programs and tilia objectives toward which thay 
are working. \ ^ 

In summary, the evaluation was planned and implemanted with participation " 
and cooparation taking precedence over sophisticated dasign and statistical 
analysis s With this "broad brush" approach as a starts hepafully more 
definitive and precise evaluations will follow for increasing program 
effectiveness in these eight participating administrative units and elsewhere * 

Staff Participation ' . ' . 

The chief administrator of each of tha eight participating units designated 
one person to serve on an ad hoc panel to consida'r evaluation priorities ^ ^ 
procedures and rapdrtlng procedures, Tha panel consisted of four supervisors ^ 
or dlractors of special education and four team lead teachers, and it met four , 
timas during : the 1973-74 school year as follows 

1, August 14 , 1973 ^' . ^ 

Diseusslon of plans and prospects in .a^h of the administratlye units , ' 
ravlew of the tentative evaluation plani and planning for future 
meetings of the panel and of tha full. staff from the eight participating 
units. . • ; : ^ 

,2. October 10 1973 ^ , ^ 

Raviaw of evaluation priorities as judged by team members and 
administrators, discussion with evaluation contractor (tjia Educational 
Plaiinlng Service of the University of Northern dolorado) , selactton 
of a conmion measure of student achlevOTent (the Wlda Ranga Achievement 
Test), and planning for the next full staff meeting, / 

3- January 15, 1974 * . 

, Ravlew of program descriptorB, planning of dat^ collection activities 
with EPS, planning for full' staff meeting to raflne program objectlvesl 

•7:;4. Jime 10. 1974 ' / ' J .' 

T _ ' , 

Raview evaluation reports prepared by EPS and recemiend reporting " 
procedura* . ^ ^ 

At least three times during the year, team membars met to share mutual :\ 
concerns and.t'O determine, objectives upon which the evaluation was to be 



based. Meetings of 'approximately thirty persbns from the eight participating 
administrative units were as follows I \ 

1 * Auiust 24 , 1973 ' \ ■ . 

Panel discussion on needs and objectives with a diagnostician^ * 
programmer, Impl^enter and evaluator ^frora separate- administrative 
units review of evaluatlpn priorities j and discussion of conmon measures 
Iv of student gain ^ Including use of the learning quotient as one tool for 

program description* 

2, January 15, 1974 . \ 

Discussion of "bridging the gap'- between resource centers and regular 
classrooms, t^.vlew of program objectives developed by EPS, and ^ 
consideration of cooperation with a project to develop criteria^ 
refei;'enced exercises. . " ' ' \ " ^ 

.3. March 15 , 1974 ^ \ ^ 

■ ' " ' ■ ^ . \ ^; ^ 

Meeting concurrently with the Colorado Council for Exceptlonaj! 

Children, discussion winh consultants from tjie Leadership T^^ning 

Institute regarding comunicationvand replication needs, 

;The detailad evaltiat ion plan, as developed by EPS/ls contained in 
Volume 1 of the detaiied report. Following is a list of factors agreed upon 
by the staff as impoCTant aspects of program operation i 

Program . Pesgrip t ion 

' 1, Student Population Ser%?ed - Numbers and Location of Students 

i 

1.1 Nature and Extent, of Disability i 

■ 5* , ' . " \ 

1.1.1 Visual Perception;^ 

_ I ^1*1,2 Auditory Perception <^ ' ^ 

' * 1.1*3* CQnceptuallzation ^ - . 

1.1.4 Perceptual-^Motor i 

1,1*5 Language Development ^ ' 

1.2 ^Learning Quotient ■ 

< ^ 1.2.1- EKpected Age ^ 

1.2.2 . Aqhievement^. Age ^ 

1.3 Biographical Characteristics \ 

' ■ . '\ ■ ' ' 

1,3.1 Age ^ ■ ■ ^ 

' ^ , 1.3.2 Sex \ 

1, 3\3 Socio-Ecbnomic Status 

] ^ ' 1.3.4 Ethnicity 

1.3.5 Time in Program 
/ 1,3.6 Time in School, 

1.3,7 Rubanism * \ , 
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Environment 

J 

2.1 Program ImplMantation 

2,1,1 Pre-planning ^ 
. 2,1.2 Staff Training ^ 

2.1.3 CoEOTunity Orientation ' ' 

2.2 Program Coats 

2,2.r Profaseional Staff 

2.2*2 Support Staff ' . 

2.2i3 MEteriale, Supplies and Equipment 

2.2.4 Transportation , 

2.2.5 Facilities * ^ 

2.3 Progrm Operation 

2.3.1 Staff-Time Sampling n 
2,3^2 Beclsion Struct^ura and Procass 
2,3.3 Instructional Activitiea 

2.4 Staff Characteristics 

. 2,4,1 Cartif Icatlon and Endorsamants e 

2.4.2 Interests 
2*4.3 Prior EKpariehca 

Learning Intandad 

3.1 Proposal Object ivas 

= _•-'" ^ 

3.1.1 \ Return to Reiular Programs ^ 

311.2 , Acadamlc Achievement * 

3.1.3 Psycho^ /ngulstic Gain and Leveling 

3.1.4 Langua^ * ain * ' . 

3.1.5 SoclQ-Emocional Gain 

3.2 Disability RCTadlation ^ 

'^3i2.1 Contlnuimi Objectives 
3,2,2 Special Progrras 
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Perspective 



f - The numbir of children demonstrating a variety of.iearn^ 
it jng problims as they reich the third grade in alpintiry 
; . schools presents a reai concern to many teachers in the 
; primary grades, These concerns center around the problems 

■ ■ the child is having with Jearning, the causs of these prob- 
: : J^lems, and what can be done to correct them, 

Educators in Adams County, School District 50/ West- 
. ; minsterv Coiorado were interested in developing a more 
adequate (educationally handicapped) program than the 
existing programs to serve children with educational, prob- 
lems. Children who 'are. not helped become increasingly 
'handicappedi .fall further behind in achievement^ and de- 
., velop consequent emotional and social prbblims. A program' 
' designed to develop new ways, to help these children and to 
train classroom teachers to utlllzi the technlqaes found sue- 
/'cessful 'evolved Into the Educitlonal^ Resource Center. 

f . ^ The District 50 Center for educationally handicapped chll- 
drert works on a model of educational diagnosis, educational 
programming, educational Implementation, and educational 

■ . evaluation for each individual educationally, handicapped 
.child. This child centered approach to learning disablllties has 

/ proved effective and received such notoriety that many 
/ visitors from various states have come to observe the 
^ methods employed.' • - ' ' . ■ 

■ ' : & 

The Pupil Services Unit of tlie Colorado Department of 
; Education worked closely with the Resource Center, A state 
■plan for a Child Services Demonstration Program based on 
the Resource Center model with a unique system for repli^ 
; eating this program throughout Colorado was funded under 
Part G, Title VI, Public Law 91^230. ' ' 





Personnel 

' . r f 

Teaming and: differential staffing can be a most satisfying 
and effective way of reaciiing ■underacliievers. Hovfaver, there ' 
. are certain issentiai ingredients in effective teaming. 

! Each rnsmbir must .. ■ 

i » l?ai^e thB same common goal or parposd for 
sBmng ori thB feam, 

' t be chM oriented or centmi ■ 

• rea/ize his limitations as well as his strBngths. 
t accBpt othsr mmbers Bs thef m, 

• bB willing tomrrihis shBrBOl thB Miss re- . . ' - 
quired to mBhB the tBBm BflBctive, ^ 

• possess Mibiiit^JoMerchBngerolBsw^ 
■ feeling threBtBnBi • ■ ■ 

bB able to interBct freely with ein^ or Bil of the / 
olrter team membm „ ' ■ 

^ • tear in mind that actions may soMms , ' 
. jeopBrdize the team. 

it is the contributions eacli member makis to each role on 
the team, and th,e genuine respect lacfi member has for the 
one vvho aisumes a particuiar role bicause he has an In- 
nate" feeling for that role that makes differential, staffing 
unique as v\?ell as successful, The team can only survive if It 
develops the conviction that its cooperative efforts are,su- 
pirior to its individual efforts. 




, Edt^ationai Diagnostician 

, The diagnostician must be familiar with the bailc testing 
instruments fpeasu'ring. cognitive; language; scholastic, and' 
social si'siils aMd be able' to reconstruct from these test find- 
ings and th'i'fesults of behavioral and social reports a prob- 
able ,description or explanation of the child's difficulties in 
schqbL This estimate will establish a hierarchy of needs and • 
reqiiiremeiits from which the child's treatment will, be 
programmed. * 

. / ' ' ' ■ ■ 

I He must be'able to communicate his ilndtngs to teachers, 
iidministrators, and parents in the most undirstandabie terms 
/possible. : 



the diagnostician must spend some %m in the learning 
center, participating in activities and interacting with the im- 
plementer and the children. His sensitivity to particular heeda 
may make alteratio^Hn diagnosis appai'ent\and thus minor 
adjustfTients in Rpdgramming may be provided. 
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Educa^oaal Pf ogfammef ' 

: i ' . '\ '' :^ " 

Thi role of the programmer demands close contact with thi 
other three members of the team, However, the closest con- 
tact is with the diagnostician. Intei-action .between the pro-, 
grammir -and diagnostician includes exchange of opinions, 
discussioh of theories and occasional exchange of roles and 
is' necpssary for effective programming, ^ 



;Tl^ programmer must be able to take the information pro- 
vidi% the diagnostician and develop a workable curricijliim 
for the child within the limitations of the program. The pro- 
grammir selects, designs^ or creates materials and activities 
that ire meaningful;' and which will motivate the child to ex- . 
plore and'relate.toihis environment, . 



' The treatment plan (approach, methods, materials, and 
activitiis) designed for the child must be discussed with the 
implementer, Interpretations must be made of the child's 
behavior, refponses, learning style^ strengths, weaknesses, 
and environmental forces fctfnglhe. learning process, 
ffiallstic goals must be formulated for the child that are 
Tilevant to his needs, 
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The treatment plan must also be explaJnedto theevaluitor ' 
so that" he can CMtinually evaluate progress both jn'the re- 
source roorri and \n the regular classroom. ■ . 




' the impleiTienter is in many ways the most important mem- 
-ber of the team for without' him the best work of the other; 
members of the team Is useless, " 



, The implemsnter must be' able to tal<e the curriculum prp- 
grammed for the child and.tran8lat& it into leison plans ^nd' 
thiHlessons, Hi needs to know the materials, teohniques, 
children, andilhe goals set for each child Including the in- 
tended paths to ■these, goals. Possession ^of the flexibility to 
make modifications In implementing at a moment's notice, de- 
pending on .the shifting needs of.thi children, is necessary, 



A good implementer, with a sense df humors, adds variety, ^ 
suspense, intrigijei 'and challenge to his presentations. • 




i Educational Evaluator 

'■ J. The evaluator serves as liaisdn and communiclfions agent 
He should have regular/contact with each child as well as 

. with ttie classroom teacher to be able to assist the teacher 
throagh curriculum suggestions, materials^ and techniques in 
facilitating, .the transfer of eflectivenesSt or gains to the 
.classroom, 

. It is the role.of the. evaluator to devise', dev^p, and experi- 
^ n]ent vi/ith rating scales for, t^sessing strenps and weak- 

'nesses,''|r evaluating progress, instrumenrs for" measuring 
' behavioral gains or losses, ■evaluafiqn forms for fecording.. 

changes in attitudes of children: ■ ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ' 

: The evaluator muit communicate his findings to ths other 
members of the team for the purpose of making adiustments 
' to^z-'^'j'^^ ^^''^'^ progiam when necessary. 




Goal 



V Tp replicate the modil rasource center concspt for primary 
;;'age children withilearning disabilities ^^in tlis sohools of 
■.Colorado. • . / 



ective 



/ 



'Iff 



To improve the , cornpetencies of teachers of the/educa- 
tionally- handicapped in jacilitating. the learning process of 
children with disabilities in learriing. 
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To conduct inservic'e training of learns of leachers of |he 
educationally handicapped^ each team,consisting of four 
teachers; for a psriod of ten' weeks during the academic 
school 'year/ " i 



2. 




To coriduct the training of these teadners In teanis ofjfpur, ' 
to function primarily In one area of competence" educa- 
tional diagnosis, educational programming, educationil' 
implsmentatlon, or iiduoational evaluation, r' 

To multiply' the moclel resoyrce center G;once'pt and dif- 
'firantiited staffing' pattern by having tha trained teams 
establish and operate a model resource centir In their 
respective school districts. , 
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:./.'During the first year of the prbject (\^l^-72) two^ams of. 
'four teachers each weri trained at the resource benter rnodei" 
and returned to their respective districts tdestabll|h tliilr own 
resource centers, Six teap are Being trained c^^ tfipur- 
rent.schQol yea'r(i972-73)attheMo:d6^ 
. its sitillitis and will be replicating Jli^resdurce' center model, 
jwlhir units following th^'completion ofihe training session. ■ 
■#is|ea8®nable/to' anticipate the ripllcitlbh Iff twelve addi- - 
Itopat units plus jhe training' of additioriai |eams within the/ 
larger unte / ■ " ' » - ' ./ 

For iurM thBmM mource c^ni 

fer rBplh&tjon plan, 'v/s/faf/'on, efC'Confacf; • 

' Cofisfance ftose, Coord/nafor; 
■ . LBimg OisBbllitim 
' ' ' „ hpilSBmom Unit 
Colofatio DBpartmn^^ 

. . ' ' ■ ■ " m]m-m 
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Adams County rSO Public Schools, 
'■ , ' Westminsler, Colorado 

. Dr. John E. Flynn, Director, Special Services 
V Team Lead€r and Programmer, Mrs. Esther Brown 
. Implementer, Mrs. Clare Ahnstedt 
■ Evaluator, Miss Janet Riess " 
Diagnostician, Mr, Tim Roberts 
" Aides: Bea Egger 
Helen Schell i, , 
Rosalie Marcum ; 
' At|n Vecchiarelil ^ ^ 



, Fort MoigBii RB&oim Center . ' " 

South Platte Valley Board of Cooperative Services, 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 
Jodeph Beatty, Director, Special Education ' 
team Leader and Programmer; Mrs. Kathryn George 
Implementer, Mrs. Virginia Karas 
Evaluator, Mrs.' Beverly- Chambers ■ 
Diagnostician, Mr. Michael ReikofiKi 
Aides; Ann Slocombe 
MaKine"Weiihjr 
iJdelle Delli 
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SpsifigiBr 'BlemntBr^ HeBOUfcB CBnter 

■ St, Vrain Valliy School District, Longmont 
Mrs. Louise Kayes fiaribeau, Supervisor, Special Services 
Team Coofdinator and Implementsr, Mn Mike Kelster 
Programmer, U% Dena .Schneier 
Evaluator, Mrs. Vivian Rempel 
Diagnostician^. Mrs, Joann Hansen, 
Aides; Nancy Clayton 
, Annetti Laber 
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ColmJo Oep^rtmBnt of EdLicatm 
'Or, Dale Polley, •Consultant^ , 
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